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Religious Communications. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Your readers cannot be ignorant, 
that among the various modes of 
attack levelled against the authority 
of the sacred Scriptures, in the late 
campaign of infidelity and blasphe- 
my, great success was augured by 
the anti-Christian party from the re- 
publication of certain uncanonical 
books, under the title of the Apoc- 
ryphal, or, I would rather call it, the 
counterfeit New Testament. The 
proverbially polluted press from 
which the work issued—for the pub- 
lisher is no other than the parodist 
Hone—it might have been hoped 
would have checked its circulation, 
and I trust has done so in a great 
measure: it is, however, certain, 
that a very considerable number of 
copies have been disposed of, and 
their poison is no doubt actively at 
work. The Quarterly Reviewers 
have thought the publication of suffi- 
cient importance to devote to it a 
considerable article in one of their 
late Numbers, (No. 50, for Oct. 
1821,) in which they express a wish 
that some person competent to the 
task would draw up a small supple- 
ment to Lardner and Paley, 
“containing distinct evidence of 
the spuriousness of these compo- 
sitions, and stating the principles 
by which their spuriousness is 
proved.” This, they add, “ would 
answer every objection.” Scho- 
lars may, indeed, find ample in- 
formation on the subject in Lard- 
ner, Paley, Jones on the Canon, and 
other accredited works: but as this 
apocryphal book is now thrown on 
the world in a cheap and portable 
form, and in the vernacular tongue, 
the refutation ought to be equally 
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accessible ; and it occurs to me that 
a few pages of your miscellany can- 
not be better employed than in such 
a Service, 

The task proposed by the Quar- 
terly Reviewer had, it appears, been 
anticipated* by the Kev. T. H. 
Horne, in the second edition of 
his valuabie “ Introduction to the 
critical Study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” just published; and ii has 
been so ably performed by him, 
that I could earnestly wish to see 
the greater part of his paper re- 
printed in the Christian Observer, 
where it would meet with immedi- 
ate and extensive circulation, and 
be more accessible to general read- 
ers, than in Mr. Horne’s volumi- 
nous publication. The disquisi- 
tion would be very curious and 
entertaining, were it not for the 
extreme pain which must accom- 
pany its perusal, by every person 
who has a_ reverence for the 
genuine oracles of God, and who 
reflects upon the awful wo de- 
nounced upon all who shall add to, 
or diminish from, the book of Divine 
inspiration. I have only to add, 
that the author has courteously per- 
mitted me to transcribe his paper 
for the present purpose. Earnestly 

' 


* Tsay anticipated ; because, though 
Mr. Horne’s work did not appear ull 
two months after the publication of 
No. 50. of the Quarterly Review, his 
chapter on the Apocryphal New T'es- 
tament, which occurs in the first vo- 
lume of his work, was, I understand, 
printed off (indeed it must necessarily 
have been so) many months before that 
Number of the Quarterly Review ap- 
peared. It seems but just to Mr. 
Horne to mention this circuinstance, 
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do I wish that this brief refutation 


were bound up with every copy of 


the Apocryphal New Testament ; 
but as the publisher of that work 
is not likely to do this measure 
of justice, it only remains for 
every individual to supply the an- 
tidote where he finds the poison, and 
in this view, if your readers will 
excuse the paronomasia—Anglicé, 
pun— 

VICE FUNGAR COTIS. 


ON THE WRITINGS USUALLY CALLED 
THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. Enumeration of these apocryphal 
writings.—Il. External evidence, 
to show that they were never con- 
sidered as inspired or canonical. 
—III. Internal Evidence.—\V. 
These apocryphal books are so 
far from affecting the credibility 
of the genuine books of the New 
Testament, that the latter are 
confirmed by them. 


I. The spurious and apocryphal 
books composed in the early days 
of Christianity, which were pub- 
lished under the names of Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles, their com- 
panions, &c., and which are men- 
tioned by the writers of the first 
four centuries uuder the names of 
Gospels, Epistles, Acts, Revelations, 
&c., are very numerous. Most of 
these have long since perished; 
though some few are still extant, 
which have been collected (together 
with notices of the lost pieces) and 
published by John Albert Fabricius, 
in his Codex Apocryphus Novi 
Testamenti, the best edition of 
which appeared at Hamburgh, in 
1719—1743, in three parts, forming 
two volumes 8vo. Of this work 
the Rev. and learned Mr. Jones 
made great use, and in fact trans- 
lated the greater part of it, in his 
“ New and Full Method of settling 
the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament.” The apocryphal books 
extant are, An Epistle from Jesus 
Christ to Abgarus; his Epistle, 
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which (it is pretended) fell down 
from heaven at Jerusalem, directed 
to a priest named ar in the 
city of Eris; the Constitutions of 
the Apostles; the Apostles’ Creed ; 
the Apostolical Epistles of Bar- 
nabas, Clemens or Clement, Igna- 
tius and Polycarp; the Gospel of 
the Infancy of our Saviour; the 
Gospel of the Birth of Mary ; the 
Prot-evangelion of James; the 
Gospel of Nicodemus ; the Mar- 
tyrdom of Thecla, or Acts of Paul ; 
Abdias’s History of the Twelve 
Apostles ; the Episile of Paul to 
the Laodiceans ; the Six Epistles 
of Paul to Seneca, &c. Of these 
various productions, those of which 
the titles are printed in Italics, are 
comprised in a late publication, 
entitled, “ The Apocryphal New 
Ti estament, being all* the Gospels, 
Epistles, ‘and other Pieces now 
extant, attributed in the first four 
Centuries to Jesus Christ, his 
Apostles, and their Companions, 
and not included in the New Testa- 
ment by its Compilers. - Translated 
and now collected into one Volume, 
with Prefaces and Tables, and va- 
rious Notes and References. Lon- 
don, 1820.”—Second edition, 182 
8vo. The writings ascribed to 
Barnabas, Ignatius, (at least his 
genuine epistles,) Polycarp, and 
Hermas, ought not in strictness to 
be considered as apocryphal, since 
their authors, who are usually de- 
signated the Apostolical Fathers, 
from their having been contempo- 
rary for a longer or shorter time 
with the Apostles of Jesus Christ, 
were not divinely inspired apostles. 
The first epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, indeed, was for a short 
time received as canonical in some 
few Christian churches, but was soon 
dismissed as an uninspired produc- 
tion; the fragment of what is call- 
ed the Second Epistle of Clement 
to» the Corinthians, Dr. Lardner 
has proved not to have been written 
by him. These productions of the 
* This is a misnomer; for all the 
apocryphal writings are not included in 
the publication in question. 
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apostolical fathers, therefore, have no 
claim to be considered as apocryphal 
writings. 

As the external form of the Apo- 
cryphal New Testament* harmoni- 
ses with that of the larger octavo 
editions of the Authorised English 
Version of the New Testament, the 
advocates of infidelity have availed 
themselves of it, to attempt to un- 
dermine the credibility of the ge- 
nuine books of the New Testament. 
The preface to the compilation, 
entitled, “ The Apocryphal New 
Testament,” is, certainly, so drawn 
up as apparently to tavour the 
views of the opposers of Divine 
Revelation; but as its editor has 
DISCLAIMED ally sinister design in 
publishing it, the writer of these 
pages will not impute auy such mo- 
tives to him. 

II. In order, however, that the 
reader may see how little the sacred 
writings of the New Testament can 
suffer from this publication,t a 


* The title page is surrounded with a 
broad black rule, similar to that found 
in many of the large 8vo. editions of 
the New Testament, printed in the last 
century: and the different books are 
divided into chapters and verses, with 
a table of contents drawn up in imita- 
tion of those which are found in all edi- 
tions of the English Bible. 

+ In 1693, Mr. Toland published his 
myntor, in which he professed to give 
a catalogue of books, atiributed in tine 
primitive times to Jesus Christ, his 
Aposties, and other eminent persons, 
“together with remarks and observa- 
tions relating to the canonot Scripture.” 
He there raked together whatever he 
could find relating to the spurious 
gospels, and pretended sacred books, 
which appeared in the early ages of the 
Christian church. These he produced 
with great pomp, to the number of 
eighty and upwards; and though they 
were most of them evidently false and 
ridiculous, and carried the plainest 
marks of forgery and imposture, of 
which, no doubt, he was very sensible, 
yet he did what he could to represent 
them as of equal authority with the 
four Gospels, and other sacred books 
of the New Testament, now received 
among Christians. To this end, he took 
advantage of the unwary andill- -ground- 


brief statement shall be given, of 
the very satisfactory reasons for 
which the apocryphal (or rather 
spurious) writings, ascribed to the 
Apostles, have been deservedly re- 
jected from the canon of Scripture. 
In the first place, they were 
not acknowledged as authentic, 
nor were they much used by the pri- 
mitive Christians.—There are no 
quotations of these apocryphal 
books in the genuine writings of 
the apostolical fathers ; tliat is, of 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, and Hermas, whose writings 
reach from about the year of Christ 
79 to 108; nor are they found in 
any ancient catalogues of the sacred 
books. Some of them indeed are 
mentioned, but not cited by Ire- 


ed hypotheses of some learned men, 
and endeavoured to prove that the 
books of the present canon lay conceal- 
ed in the coliers of private persons, till 
the latter times of ‘Trajan or Adrian, 
and were not known to the clergy or 
churches of those times, nor distinguish- 
ed from the spurious works of heretics; 
and that the Scriptures, which we now 
receive as canonical, and others which 
we now reject, were indifferently and 
promiscuously cited and appealed to 
by the most ancient Christian writers. 
His design in all this, manifestly, was to 
show, that the Gospels and other sacred 
writings of the New Testament, now ac- 
kuowledged ascanonical, really deserve 
no greater credit, and are no more to 
be depended upon, than those books 
which are rejected and exploded as 
forgeries. And yet he had the confi- 
dence to pretend, in a book he after- 
wards published, that his intention in 
his Amyntor, was not to invalidate, but 
to illustrate and confirm, the canon of 
the New Testament. This may serve 
as one instance out of many that might 
be produced of the insincerity of this 
opposer of revelation, whose assertions 
have been adopted by infidels of the 
present day. Many good and satisfac- 
tory refutations of Toland were publish- 
ed at that time by Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
Mr. Nve, and others; and especially 
by the learned Mr. Jeremiah Jones, in 
his “ New and Full Method of settling 
the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament,” in 2 vols. 8vo. reprinted 
at Oxford in 1798, in 3 vols. 8vo, 
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nzus and Tertullian, who lived in 
the second century. Indeed, the 
apocryphal books above mentioned 
are expressly, and in so many words, 
rejected by those who have men- 
tioned tnem, as the forgeries of here- 
tics, and consequently as spurious 
and heretical. 

2. Few or none of these produc- 
tions, which (it is pretended) were 
written in the apostolic age, were 
com rosed before the second century, 
an‘ several of them were forged so 
late as the third century, and were 
rejected as spurious at the time they 
were attempted to be imposed upon 
the heathen world.—A brief siate- 
ment of the dates of the pieces 
contained in the Apocryphal New 
Testament, (with the exception of 
the writings of the apostolic fathers 
which are omitted for the reason 
already stated, ) will demonstrate this 
fact. 

Thus, the pseudo-Epistles of 
Abgarus Prince of Edessa, and of 
Jesus Christ, which were never 
heard of, until published by Euse- 
bius inthe fourth century. Though 
an Epistle of Paul to the Laodi- 
ceans was extant in the second 
century, and was received by Mar- 
cion the heretic, who was notori- 
ous for his mutilations and interpo- 
lations of the New ‘Testament, yet 
that now extant is not the same with 
the ancient one under that title in 
Marcion’s Apostolican, or collec- 
tion of apostolical epistles. It 
never was extant in Greek, and is 
a production of uncertain, but un- 
questionably very late, date. Mr. 
Jones conjectures it to have been 
forged by some monk not long be- 
fore the Reformation; and, as will 
be shown in a subsequent page, it 
was compiled from several passages 
of St. Paul’s Epistles. The six 
Epistles of Paul to Seneca, and 
eight of the philosopher to him, 
were never heard of, until they 
were mentioned by Jerome and 


Augustine, two writers who lived 
at the close of the fourth century ; 
and who do not appear to have 
genuine. 


considered them as In 
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the third, or perhaps in the second, 
century, a Gospel of the Birth of 
Mary was extant, and received by 
several of the ancient heretics ; but 
it underwent many alterations, and 
the ancient copies varied greatly 
from that now printed in the apo- 
cryphal New Testament, which was 
translated by Mr. Jones from Je- 
rome’s Latin version, first made at 
the close of the fourth century. 
This Gospel of the Birth of Mary 
is for the most part the same with 
the Prot-evangelion or Gospel of 
James, (which nevertheless it con- 
tradicts in many places;) and both 
are the production of some Helle- 
nistic Jew. Both also were reject- 
ed by the ancient writers. The 
two Gospels of the Infancy (the 
second of which bears the name 
of Thomas) seem to have been 
originally the same; but the an- 
cient Gospel of Thomas was dif- 
ferent from those of the Infancy 
of Christ. They were received as 
genuine only by the Marcosians, a 
branch of the sect of Gnostics, 
in the beginning of the second 
century; and were known to Mo- 
hammed or the compilers of the 
Koran, who took from them several 
idle traditions concerning Christ’s 
infancy. The Gospel of Nicode- 
mus, also called the Acts of Pilate, 
was forged by Leucius Charinus, 
at the latter end of the third or in 
the beginning of the fourth century, 
who was a noted forger of the 
Acts of Peter, Paul, Andrew, 
and others of the Apostles. The 
Apostles’ Creed derives its name, 
not from the fact of its having 
been composed, clause by clause, 
by the Twelve Apostles, (of which 
we have no evidence ;) but because 
it contains a brief summary of the 
doctrines which they taught. It 
is nearly the same with the creed 
of Jerusalem, which appears to be 
the most ancient summary of the 
Christian faith that is extant ; and 
the articles of which have been 
collected from the catechetical dis- 
courses of Cyril, who was bishop 
of Jerusalem in the fourth century. 
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The Acts of Paul and Thecla, 


though ranked among the apocry- 
phal Scriptures by the primitive 
Christians, (by whom several things 
therein related were credited,) were 
in part the forgery of an Asiatic 
Presbyter, at the close of the first 
or at the beginning of the second 
century, who confessed that he had 
committed the fraud out of love 
to Paul, and was degraded from his 
office ; and have subsequently been 
interpolated. 

3. When any book is cited, or 
seems to be appealed to, by any 
Christian writer, which is not ex- 
pressly and in so many words re- 
jeeted by him, there are other suf- 
ficient arguments to prove that he 
did not esteem it to be canonical. 
For instance, though Origen in 
one or two places takes a passage 
out of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, yet in another place he 
rejects it, under the name of the 
Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, as 
a book of the heretics, and de- 
clares that the church received only 
FouR GosPELs. Further, though 
several of these apocryphal books 
are mentioned by Clement of Alex- 
andria, as well as by Origen, yet 
Clement never does it as attribu- 
ting any authority to them, and 
sometimes he notices them with 
expressions of disapprobation. In 
like manner, though Eusebius men- 
tions some of them, he says that 
they were of little or no value, and 
that they were never received by 
the sounder part of Christians. 


Athanasius, without naming any of 


them, passes a severe censure upon 
them in general ; and Jerome speaks 
of them with dislike and censure. 

4. Sometimes the fathers made 
use of the apocryphal books to 
show their learning, or that the 
heretics might not charge them 
with partiality and ignorance, as 
being acquainted only with their 
own books. Remarkable to this 
purpose are those words of Origen: 
The church receives only four 
Gospels ; the heretics have many, 
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such as that of the Egyptians, 
Thomas, &c. ‘These we _ read, 
that we may not be esteemed igno- 
rant, and by reason of those who 
imagine they know something ex- 
traordinary, if they know the 
things contained in these books. 
To the same purpose says Ambrose ; 
having mentioned several of the 
apocrypal books, he adds, We 
read these, that they may now be 
read (by others:) we read them, 
that we may not seem ignorant ; we 
read them, not that we may receive 
them, but reject them, and may 


know what those things are of 


which they (heretics) make such 
boasting. 

5. Sometimes perhaps these books 
may be cited by the fathers, be- 
cause the persons against whom 
they were writing received them, 
being willing to dispute with them 
upon principles out of their own 
books. 

6. It may perhaps be true, that 
one or two writers have cited a tew 
passages out of these books, be- 
cause the fact they cited was not 
to be found in any other. St. Jolin 
tells us, (xxi. 25,) that our Lord 
did many other things, beside: 
those which he had recorded; the 
which, says he, if they should be 
written every one, I suppose the 
world itself could not contain the 
books which should be written. 
Some accounts of these actions 
and discourses of Christ were un- 
questionably preserved, and hand- 
ed down to the second century, o1 
farther, by tradition ; which, though 
inserted afterwards into the books 
of the heretics, may be easily sup- 
posed to have been cited by some 
later writers, though at the same 
time they esteemed the books which 
contained them uninspired, and 
not of the canon. ‘This was the 
case with respect to Jerome’s citing 
the Hebrew Gospel, which he cer- 
tainly looked upon as spurious and 
apocryphal. 


(To be continued.) 
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2 Cor. v. 1.—For we know, that 
if our earthly house of this taber- 


nacle be dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not 


made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 


In the preceding chapter St. Paul 
had been giving an affecting ac- 
count of the afflictions which had 
befallen himself and his brethren 
for the sake of the Gospel. Never- 
theless, he adds, “ we faint not ; 
for though our outward man perish, 
our inward man is renewed day by 
day; for our light affliction, which 
for a moment, worketh out 
for us an exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” As though he had 
said, True, our sufferings are great ; 
<0 great, indee d, that, if we had no 
hope beyond this life, we should 
be of all men the most miserable: 
but we are not disheartened; for 
“we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen; for the things which 
are seen are temporal, “but the 
things which are not seen are eter- 
nal.” The trial will soon be over, 
but not so the glory that is to fol- 
low : death, that ends the one, will 
be but the gate of admission to the 
other. Suppose, then, the worst ; 
suppose that these pains and perils 


1s but 


which we endure for the cause of 


Christ, should end in death itself ; 
suppose, that in addition to the 
lingering torture of a life of sorrow, 
and vicissitude, and reproach, we 
should be called to sustain even 
the pains of martyrdom ; still is 
our faith unshaken, still is our hope 
undaunted, still is our rejoicing un- 
subdued: “ for we know 
our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved. we have a_ build- 
ing of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

In these words, the Apostle pre- 
sents us, first, with an _ affecting 
representation of our present frail 
and mortal condition; which he 
contrasts, secondly, with that build- 
ing of God, that house not made 


that if 
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with hands, which is eternal in the 
heavens. We shall endeavour to 
illustrate these two descriptions, 
and then, in the third place, point 
out on what grounds the Apostle 
rested that certainty of which he 
speaks in the text. 

First, We have in the words be- 
fore us an affecting representation 
of our present frail and mortal 
condition.—The body is called a 
** house,” or “ tabernacle :” it is the 
dwelling-place of the soul, and is 
furnished with various organs and 
senses for its accommodation. But 
it is at best but an “ earthly” house, 
and shall soon be “ dissolved.” 
Our origin was humble: “ the 
Lord God formed man out of the 
dust of the ground :” in this respect 
we stand on a level with the beasts 
that perish ; our bodies are only 
erected as a temporary dwelling, 
and, when the purpose for which 
they were formed is acc omplished, 
they will mix again with their native 
dust, till the morning of the resurrec- 
tion, when they shall be re-united to 
the soul, and remain for ever either in 
heaven or in hell. 

The Apostle’s description of our 
mortal frame as an earthly house, 
shows us, by a lively image, how 
frail we are. We cannot long en- 
dure the shock of accidents, or the 
wasting hand of time; we are ine- 
vitably hastening to dust: in vain 
do we lavish much care, dnd toil, 
and expense, on this outward tene- 
ment: in vain do the young boast 
of their youth, or the strong of 
their strength, or the vigorous of 
their health. These bodies which 
are now their pride must soon de- 
cay, and turn to loathsome defor- 
mity. All earthly distinctions and 
possessions are likewise fast hasting 
away: the world is full of change : 
uncertainty is inscribed on all earth- 
ly things even while we enjoy them, 
and death is rapidly approaching to 
put an end to our short-lived  pos- 
session. 

The text further speaks of this 
earthly house as being but a “ ta- 
bernacle ;” that is, a tent pitched for 
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a season, or for occasional shelter, 
but not intended to abide for ages. 
Thus our bodies are but slightly 
compacted: they are subject to 
pain and sickness, and from our very 
infancy are silently hastening to de- 
cay. ‘The image in the text is also 
calculated to impress on our minds 
that we are strangers upon earth; 


for a tabernacle denotes a state of 


pilgrimage, and such is our condi- 
tion in the present world: we have 
no abiding city ; we are exposed to 


the inconveniences and dangers of 


a waste and howling wilderness, 
and as Christians we profess to be 
looking forward to a better, even 
a heavenly, country. We pitch our 
tent here only as soldiers on their 
march: earth is not our rest; it is 
an enemy’s land; and we need ever 
to live in it with watchfulness and 
prayer, as faithful servants of Jesus 
Christ; taking unto us the whole 
armour of God, and fighting the 
good fight of faith, that we may 
lay hold of eternal life. 

Secondly, We are to contrast the 
frail and mortal condition which 
has been described with that build- 
ing of God, that house not made 
with hands, which is eternal in the 
heavens. 

The Apostle, in these words, 
may refer to that glorious and in- 
corruptible body with which the 
saints shall be clothed at the resur- 
rection of the just; and the bear- 
ing of the text would seem naturally 
to lead us to conclude, that he had 
in view the contrast between the 
vile bodies which we now inhabit, 
and those celestial bodies which 
shall be fashioned like unto Christ’s 
glorious body, according to the 
mighty working whereby he is able 
to subdue all things to himself. Or 
he may intend to refer generally 
to the heavenly state, which is often 
called in Scripture a house, a 
mansion, a city, in distinction to 
the perishing tabernacles which we 
now inhabit. When these feeble 
bodies shall be dissolved, the soul 
of the believer shall be housed in 
a brighter clime: it shall inhabit 
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those blessed abodes of which 
our Lord said, “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions : I go to 
prepare a place for you.” While 
at home in the body we are absent 
from the Lord ;” “ but,” continues 
the Apostle, *“ we desire to be 
absent from the body, and to be 
present with the Lord.” Ilere we 
have no certain dwelling place ; but 
there we trust to enter a city that 
hath immoveable foundations, and 
to be fixed as pillars in the temple 
of God, to go no more out. 

This heavenly building is further 
described by the Apostle as eter- 
nal: it is not exposed to the vio- 
lence of storms er accidents, but is 
situated in a pure and_ peaceful 


region, far beyond the reach of 


whatever can molest or endanger 
its blissful inhabitants. It is an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away} pur- 


chased by the inestimable price of 


the blood of Jesus Christ, who, by 
his meritorious obedience unto 


death, hath opened the gate of 


heaven to all believers. It is a 
building “ of God:” his hands 
formed it, and his glory enlightens 
it: it is the land in which he 
resides in his unveiled presence ; 
where he hath fixed the throne 
of his glory; where “ the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and 
he will dwell with them; and 
they shall be his people, and he will 
be with them and be their God; 
and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, for the former things are 
passed away.” 

Thirdly, We are to inquire in- 
to the grounds on which the Apostle 
rested the certainty of which he 
speaks in the text. He says, “ We 
know.” His was no vain suggestion 
of the imagination, but a_ settled 
conclusion of his mind and under- 
standing. We may consider him 
either as expressing generally his 


assured belief in a future state of 


happiness to the faithful in Christ 
Jesus, or as referring in a particu- 
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lar manner to his own hopes and 
those of individual Christians. 

1. We may understand the A pos- 
tle, as expressing generally an as- 
surance that there is a state of 
happiness in reserve for true be- 
lievers.—He might indulge a hope 
to this effect, from a consideration 
of the afilictions which he had been 
describing in the last chapter.— 
For he might reasonably argue, 
that the moral Governor of all 
things would make a_ distinction 
between the righteous and the 
wicked; between those who serve 
him and those who rebel against 
him; and since this is not always 
done in the present world, he 
might justly conclude that there 
would be a future state of rewards 
and punishments. He might also 
further gather some hope of such 
a state from that desire after im- 
mortality which is common to all 
men, and which he proceeds to 
describe, in the verses that follow 
the text, as operating with such 
peculiar strength upon sincere 
Christians. “ We know,” he says, 
“ that we have a building of God ;” 
“for in this tabernacle we groan 
earnestly, desiring to be clothed 
upon with our house which is from 
heaven.” And he adds; “ He that 
hath wrought us to this self-same 
thing in God,” who would not have 
put such a desire into our minds, 
and have prepared us for its ac- 
complishment, if he had intended 
to frustrate our hopes. The 
earnest expectation of the creature 
waiteth for the manifestation of 
the sons of God. The whole 
creation travaileth in pain together 
until now; and not they only, but 
ourselves also, who have the first 
fruits of the Spirit; even we our- 
selves groan within ourselves, wait- 
ing for the adoption, even the re- 
demption, of the body.” 

But besides these natural argu- 
ments for the resurrection, at which 
the Apostle may seem indirectly to 
glance, he brings forward a scrip- 
tural and convincing proof from 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
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“ We believe,” he says, “ knowing 
that He which raised up the Lord 
Jesus shall raise up us also by Je- 
sus.”” Or, as he remarks elsewhere : 
“ Now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first fruits of 
them that slept ;”—* If we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them who sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him.” Thus, what reason 
rendered credible, the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ has verified; in ad- 
dition to which, we have the frequent 
promises of God in his word to the 
same effect; so that the Apostle had 
the strongest possible ground for ex- 
pressing his firm belief in the fun- 
damental doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead. 

2. But he seems also, in the 
words under consideration, to ex- 
press a strong persuasion not only 
of the resurrection generally, but 
of his own interest and that of the 
faithful to whom he was writing, 
in the happiness of a future life. 
His confidence rested on the pro- 
mises of God, united to a humble 
hope that he had a scriptural war- 
rant to apply to them his own case, 
and that of his fellow-converts. And 
how is such a hope to be attained ? 
Doubtless, by examining ourselves 
whether our character is such as is 
pourtrayed in the descriptions which 
accompany those promises. Thus, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart; 
for they,” and they only, “ shall 
see God.” “God hath given us 
exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises, that by them we might be 
partakers of a divine nature, hav- 
ing escaped the pollutions that are 
in the world through lust.” Again; 
“‘ Having these promises, let us,” 
both in devout gratitude for them, 
and as the test of our interest in 
them, “ cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and_ spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of 
the Lord.” The more we abound 
in_ the fruits of righteousness, the 
more justly may we cherish a scrip- 
tural confidence of our own final 
happiness. If our characters are 
not such as become the Gospel of 














Christ, instead of presumptuously 
taking to ourselves the assurance in 
the text, let us rather lay to heart 
the exhortation of the Apostle, to 
“ fear, lest a promise being left us 
of entering into rest, we should 
come short of it.’ The sure and 
certain hope of a resurrection to 
eternal life which the Scriptures 
teach, and which our church ex- 
presses so strongly in the Burial 
Service, will not profit us, unless 
we are ourselves heirs of everlast- 
ing blessedness. We must examine 
then the ground of our hopes : we 
must beware of self-deception ; we 
must inquire, whether our souls 
are prepared for the enjoyiments 
of the future world; whether we 
have already begun to maintain 
spiritual communion with God; 
whether we love his word and his 
worship; whether we conform to 
the mind that was in Christ Jesus ; 
and whetiier we are living in a spi- 
rit of affection to our fellow Chris- 
tians, and of justice and benevo- 
lence to all mankind. 

The confidence expressed by the 


Apostle, is not to be viewed as of 


sudden growth; or to be expected 
by means of any miraculous reve- 
lation, or fanciful impression on the 
mind. No3; it must be the product 
of much prayer, and _ vigilance, 
and = self-examination. We must 
not suppose, the moment we feel 
some hopeful symptom of repent- 
ance and turning to God, that the 
work is at once completed; we 
must bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance; we must be fully 
proved ; we must give much dili- 
gence to make our calling and 
election sure, before we may ven- 
ture on strong expressions of con- 
fidence: and even then, our con- 
fidence must be not in ourselves, 
not in our supposed attainments, 
but in our Saviour alone, and in 
his willingness to receive and par- 
don all who repent and turn to 
him, however evil may have been 
their past characters. The most 
advanced Christian will still feel 
so much remaining imperfection, 
Curist. Ossery. No. 241. 
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such frequent deadness to God, 
such indolence in duty, such in- 
ward temptation, such attachment 
to self and the world, as often to 
awaken painiul fears in his mind, 
lest after all he should prove a 
castaway. How suspicious then 
must be the self-confidence of those 
who take up their assurance of 
final salvation lightly and hastily ; 
and who build their hopes on their 
supposed conversion, while they 
are destitute of that best evidence 
of its reality, an humble and long- 
continued course of prayer and 
inward scrutiny, and devout obe- 
dience to the commands of God! 
Our Heavenly Parent is indeed 
willing to receive his prodigal child 
ihe very moment he returns ; but 
to judge of our own sincerity in 
returning, requires a longer expe- 
rience of our hearts. ‘The work 
of repentance must be deep and 
conunued ; our faith must be put 
to the test; and our conversion 
must show itself in an_ habitual 
temper of soul, devoted to the love 
and the service of God. The only 
safe evidence of our interest in the 
blessedness which has been de- 
scribed, is that qualification — for 
admission into the glorious — pre- 
sence of God which arises from 
an assimilation to his character ; 
that holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord. We must have 
renounced all known sin: we must 
be growing in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and be bringing forth 
the fruits of a Christian life, before 
we can scripturally adopt the per- 
sonal confidence which the Apostle 
seems to express in the text. The 
right way to maintain the hope of 
the Christian, is to exemplify the 
Christian’s temper. While we re- 
main careless in our frame of mind, 
any hope which we may profess is 
but a delusion; we are building 
not on a rock but on the sand. 
Even should some show of religion 
mix itself with our vain confidence, 
the case is not at all altered for the 
better; for the religion that ren- 
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ders men presumptuous or self- 
righteous, or careless of sin or 
negligent of duty, is a false religion, 
and worse even than none. 


—— 


For the Christian Observer. 


ON THE TEXT OF THE VATICAN 
AND ALEXANDRINE MANUSCRIPTS, 
WITH REMARKS ON THE COMPLU- 
TENSIAN, ALDINE, AND ALEXAN~ 
DRINE EDITIONS OF THE LXX. 
(FROM DR. HOLMES’S PREFACE.) 


In the second and third chapters 
of the preface to the Pentateuch, 
Dr. Holmes has given an account 
of the several manuscripts which 
were collated for his edition of the 
Septuagint ; describing, in the first 
of these chapters, such only as are 
written in the Unical character. 
The most important by far among 
this class are unquestionably the 
celebrated Vatican and Alexandrine 
manuscripts; and a brief descrip- 
tion of these, so far as to ascertain 
what text they respectively exhibit, 
may perhaps not be unacceptable to 
your readers. 

Codex Vaticanus.—“ This manu- 
script,” Dr. Holmes remarks, “ be- 
longs to the Vatican Library, and 
is there numbered 1209. It is of 
the quarto size, and is written on 
the finest vellum. Through the 
Pentateuch and other _ historical 
books, the pages are divided into 
three columns; in the remaining 
books only into two. It has ac- 
cents; but they have been added 
by a later hand. (Professor Birch 
says they had been affixed a prima 
manu. ) 

“ An opinion prevails very gene- 
rally, and indeed, as it seems to 
me, not without reason, so far as 
concerns the Pentateuch, that the 
text of the Kow7 is preserved in this 
manuscript, free, perhaps, from 
many of the faults which have per- 
vaded certain manuscripts made use 
of by Origen. However this may 
be, one thing I deemed of great 
importance to be pointed out; 


namely, whether there were any 
differences between the Codex Va- 
ticanus, and the Vatican edition. 
Accordingly, I have noted all the 
variations which exist between them 
in the Pentateuch.” 

Codex Alexandrinus. —“ This 
manuscript is preserved in the 
British Museum. It was written, 
as it appears to me, in Egypt, not 
long before the elose of the fifth 
century. Grabe, in his letter to 
Mills, gives it the preference ovey 
the Vatican manuscript, but with- 
out producing any examples from 
the Mosaic Books. This manu- 
script omits, in the Pentateuch, a 
great many things which Grabe has 
supplied in Ais edition. Of these, 
some are found in the Vatiean 
text: but a great many more he 
borrowed from a genuine Hexaplar 
manuscript, in which they were 
preserved under the asterisk. He 
seems to have done this, with the 
view of defining the peculiar cha- 
racter of the Alexandrine manu- 
script: but if it were really a 
Hexaplar copy in the Pentateuch, 
how happens it to have been neces- 
sary to supply so many Hexaplar 
readings? Should any person, 
therefore, be of opinion that the 
text of the Alexandrine manuscript 
in the Pentateuch is Tetraplar 
rather than Hexaplar, (and even 
that not the most excellent of its 
kind,) I should not ‘hesitate to 
concur with him.” 

The fourth chapter of the pre- 


face is devoted to a specification of 


the editions, fathers, and versions, 
from which assistance had been 
derived, and applied to the use of Dr. 
Holmes’s edition. 

With respect to the ¢exts of the 
Complutensian and Aldine editions, 
as Dr. Holmes has advanced an 
opinion concerning them material- 
ly differing from that which is ge- 
‘nerally entertained by the learned, 
no apology, I trust, is requisite for 


“submitting it in this place, espe- 


cially as that opinion, notwith- 
standing its novelty, seems to me te 
be extremely reasonable. 
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I may here observe, that Dr. 
Hiolmes has adopted for his own 
edition, the text of the Vatican 
edition of 1587, which was formed 
principally from the Codex Vati- 
canus; but as some readings were 
introduced into the Vatican edition 
from other manuscripts, Dr. Holmes 
has been careful every where to 
notice the variations existing be- 
tween the manuscript and the edi- 
tion. 

Editio Complutensis, 1514.—* It 
has been said that the manuscripts 
made use of by the Complutensian 
editors have perished; but that 
all have not been lost, may now be 
considered as certain. Of the ma- 
nuscripts collated for this work, 
there seem to be three,* which, un- 
Jess | am deceived, contain the very 
text of the Complutensian edition, 
in the Pentateuch. Consequently 
this edition, equally with the rest, 


may lay claim to the authority of 


a manuscript in the Mosaic text. 

“But if the editors thus dis- 
charged their duty with respect to 
the Old, how is it to be presumed 
that they treated the New Testa- 
ment ?” 

Editio Aldina, 1518.—“ Of this 
edition Jet us attend to the editor’s 
own words: ‘Ego multis vetustis- 
simis exemplaribus collatis, adhi- 
bita etiam quorundam  eruditissi- 
morum hominum cura, Biblia, ut 
vulgo appellant, Graeca cuncta de- 
scripsi, atque in unum volumen re- 
ponenda curari.’ ” 

These words, however, are not 
to be so understood as though the 
Aldine text had been composed of 
readings selected from a great many 
manuscripts ; for Dr. Holmes’s col- 
lation embraces some manuscriptst 
which exhibit almost the very text of 
the Aldine edition. 

Editio Alexandrina, 1706.— 
“ The whole of the text of this 
edition was transcribed from the 


*(19.) Codex Chigianus circa. § x. 
(108.) Codex Vaticanus 330. § xiv. 
(418.) Codex Paris. Reg. vi. § xiii. 

+ (29,) Codex Venetus 11, § x. vel xi. 


Codex Alexandrinus, and carefully 
collated with it by Grabe, who 
himself left it ready for the press. 
I shall only remark, concerning the 
Alexandrine edition, that, in the 
Pentateuch, it was sometimes sup- 
plied out of the text of the Vatican 
edition, but more frequently from 
the Complutensian. Thus the edi- 
tor seems to have mixed with the 
text of one family the texts of two 
other recensions ; but this has not 
been attended with any ill conse- 
quence, since he has introduced no 
supplementary matter except in 
a smaller character.” 

But what greatly enhances the 
value of this chapter of Dr. Holmes’s 
preface, is, the very clear and inte- 
resting account which is there given, 
of the several versions derived 
from the Septuagint text; namely, 
1. The old Italic; 2. Coptic; 3. Sa- 
hidic ; 4. Syriac (Philoxenian;) 5. 
Arabic; 6. Slavonic; 7. Armenian ; 
8. Georgian. 

The account of the three last 
mentioned, from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Atter of Vienna, is doubt- 
less a masterly performance, and is 
delivered nearly in the Professor’s 
own words. It enters deeply into 
the subject, and offers a rich treat 
to the Biblical student. 

Having finished his narrative of 
the versions, the editor thus con- 
cludes his preface with a recapitu- 
lation of his labours. 

“| have now mentioned every 
thing concerning the MANUSCRIPT 
EDITIONS, FATHERS, and VERSIONS, 
which have been applied to. the 
service of this work: it remains 
for me only to apprize the reader, 
that the whole of the collations 
which, for these fifteen years past, 
have been collecting for this edition, 
are deposited in the Bodleian Li- 
brary ; and will be published, either 
by myself, if life is spared me, or, if 
it should happen otherwise, by some 
other editor, under the auspices of 
the Curators of the Clarendon Press 
at Oxford.” 

Dr. Holmes died in 1806. At 
that time only the Pentateuch and 
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the Book of Daniel had been pub- 
lished. It is much to be lamented 
that his valuable life was not spared 
to have edited the remainder of the 
prophetical books himself; a task 
which it appears he was extremely 
anxious to accomplish. The work 
has however been continued to the 
present time, and is s‘/l in a 
course of publication, under the 
direction of the learned Dr. James 
Parsons; but the nature of this 
laborious undertaking precludes all 
hope of its speedy completion. 
The Book of Job (part 3d of vol. 3.) 
was published in the summer of 
1820. When the work is finished, 
it will remain a lasting monument 
of the attention of the learned and 
higher orders in this country to 
the cause of sacred learning; and 


cannot but reflect great honour on 
the memory of the learned editor 
who originally projected these col- 
lations, as well as on the public who, 
for such a number of years, have 
so munificently upheld it with their 


patronage. 
Q rw 6. 


—a 
To the Editor of the Christan Observer. 


I rrust I shall not misemploy the 
time of your readers, by calling 
their attention for a moment to a 
subject which is in some measure 
connected with practical Christiani- 
ty, and on which I am constrain- 
ed to differ from some _ valuable 
Christian friends. I refer to the 
practice of drawing lots; and the 
question I would submit to your 
readers is, Whether it is consistent 
with the spirit of Christianity for 
persons in the present day to draw 
lots, in any case, in order to settle a 
doubtful or disputed point. The 
practice has at different times been 
employed, among various bodies 
of Christians, on solemn occasions ; 
particularly among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, at the earlier periods 
of their history, to determine ques- 
tions in which the members of 
their society were divided in opi- 
nion. 
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To begia with the arguments 
employed in favour of the practice : 
It is affirmed by some religious 
persons, that it rests on the autho- 
rity of Scripture; since the Jews, 
under the Mosaic dispensation, re- 
sorted to this method of deciding 
very important questions relating 
to their temporal interest. It is 
moreover urged, that even in the 
time of the Apostles lots were drawn 
on a memorable occasion ; namely, 
the election of Matthias, as succes- 
sor to the traitor Judas. On these 
two distinct grounds, it is inferred, 
that there can be nothing criminal 
in the practice, though it is not 
directly sanctioned in the writings of 
the New Testament. 

Yet, notwithstanding this appeal 
to Scripture in vindication of the 
practice, its advocates would con- 
fine it within strict and defined 
limits. They would shudder, for 
instance, at the thought of coun- 
tenancing public lotteries, or of 
drawing “lots with a view to obtain 
any considerable sum of money ; 
and they would strongly reprobate 
the practice, whenever. it might 
appear to sanction the destructive 
principle of gambling. Yet it is 
somewhat inconsistently maintain- 
ed, that there are certain cases of 
a minute and indifferent nature, in 
which the most holy follower of 
Jesus Christ may innocently draw 
lots; namely, such, for example, 
as where it is wished to decide, 
without jealousy or offence, to 
which of several apparently equal 
claimants some slight article of pro- 
perty shall belong, or which in- 
dividual of a party present shall 
take the lead in some benevolent 
or useful undertaking. In_ these 
and similar cases, it is pretended, 
that without such a device it would 
be nearly impossible to come to a 
satisfactory decision; and that at 
alls events the practice is too in- 
different to be the subject of either 
sefious censure or approbation. 

Now it appears to me, that the 
ground thus confidently taken by 
the advocates of the practice is 
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far less firm than they imagine. 
As to the warrant for drawing lots 
which they profess to derive from 
Scripture, it will, I presume, be 
found, upon fair consideration, that 
the inference is quite untenable. 
For it was only under the peculiar 
circumstances of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, and even by the express 
command of God himself, that the 
Jews cast lots to determine what 
shares of the promised land should 
be respectively apportioned to their 
tribes. And in this case the cast- 
ing of lots was confessedly an ap- 
peal to God for the determination 
of an important point, which could 
not else have been satisfactorily 
adjusted. With respect to the in- 
stance of Matthias, the casting of 
lots was unquestionably a religious 
act ; since it was accompanied by 
a solemn prayer to the Supreme 
Searcher of all hearts, for the pur- 
pose of forming that decision 
which might be most agreeable 
to His divine will. 
these very singular and insulated 
cases can form any kind of pre- 
cedent for Christians in modern 
days, I am unable to conceive. 
As well might we look to dreams, 
to determine in any difficult case 
what may be the will of God, 
because such a mode of deci- 
sion was divinely permitted to the 
Jews. 

Next, as to the alleged indiffer- 
ence ot the practice, the assump- 
tion, I think, is contrary to fact. 
For, if we cast lots only to deter- 
mine (as in the instance supposed 
above) which of the contending 
claimants shall be entitled to some 
little article of property, do we 
not, in such a case, appeal either to 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe, 
or else to mere chance ; since by 
one or the other arbiter the point 
in dispute must be decided? If to 
the former, what warrant can we 
show for so solemn an appeal ina 
matter so light and insignificant ? 
And with respect to the latter, its 
very existence would be denied by 
every Christian. 


That either of 
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In another point of view also, the 
practice will appear not to be a mat- 
ter of indifference : for may it not be 
supposed to lend some countenance, 
however small, to raffles and lotte- 
ries, if not to games of hazard? Or 
to set the matter in a stronger light, 
I would ask, what answer could be 
made by the persons to whom I am 
referring, to such questions as the 
following ? 

“If you, who are so decidedly re- 
ligious, consider it innocent to cast 
lots in indifferent or trifling cases, 
what harm can there be in my rafiling 
for a valuable article which I really 
want; as in so doing I hazard but a 
small sum ? Or why may I not pur- 
chase a part of a lottery ticket, in the 
hope of obtaining relief for the im- 
mediate distresses of my family °” 

J do not wish, Mr. Editor, to over- 
strain my inferences on the fore- 
going subject, and shal! theretore 
conclude by entreating the Chris- 
tian readers of your miscellany, 
to rectify them as far as they may 
appear to want a scriptural founda- 


tion. 
Tlie Trig 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir has been often observed, that 
there are two books in which God 
has been pleased to display his 
character to mankind; the book 
of Nature and the book of Grace. 
The knowledge of the former, when 
rightly employed, should ever lead 
to the study of the latter; while 
an acquaintance with the latter 
ought no less to induce the devout 
philosopher to avail himself of the 
many intimations contained in the 
glowing pages of the former. Re- 
ligious persons might derive great 
benefit from thus habitually making 
nature the handmaid to religion ; and 
in order to do so, it seems desira- 
ble that they should cultivate a taste 
for the beauties of creation, and 
an aptitude to catch the impressive 
moral displayed by every part of 
the works of the Almighty. So far, 
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however, from this being always 
the case, instances, I conceive, are 
not rare, in which persons appear 
not merely to have acquired no 
new relish for the beauties of 
nature, in consequence of becom- 
ing devoted to the service of na- 
ture’s God, but even to have lost 
something of the enthusiasm which 
they once possessed. Nor is such 
a result difficult of solution; for 
when a person is put upon his 
guard against the undue influence 
either of philosophical pursuits or 
animal gratifications, he may very 
probably become somewhat indiffer- 
ent to the study of mature, unless 
supplied with new motives, and 
impelled by new feelings, to pro- 
secute his intimacy with her. And 
such new motives and feelings we 
might at first sight imagine, would 
be supplied by religion alike in every 
case; but I will illustrate by two ex- 
amples my position, that this is. not 
the fact. 

The mind of Lysander, having 
been moulded by the varying cir- 
cumstances of his growing years, 
was fixed as to its general character 
at the time when his attention was 
first turned to religion. From the 
very commencement of his spirit- 
ual career, he was chiefly im- 
pressed by the terrors of the Divine 
law; and being greatly harassed 
by the ever recurring consciousness 
of his deficiencies in duty, his 
mind was but little disposed to 
cultivate those meditative virtues 
so congenial with the contempla- 
tion of the works of creation. 
Thus in this stage of his religious 
progress, there was nothing which 
left in his mind any link of associa- 
tion between his spiritual hopes 
and best interests, and the forms 
or the vicissitudes of the scenery of 
nature. He could not look upon 
the setting sun as an object which, 
under the Divine biessing, had 
often powerfully fixed his thoughts 
upon eternity; nor could he, while 
listening to the ocean’s roar, call 
to mind any consecrated moment, 
when, gazing on its threatening 
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waves, his soul had sunk in con- 
scious helplessness and guilt before 
that Almighty Ruler, whose arm 
impelled, or whose word restrained, 
its gigantic energies. He became 
therefore increasingly disposed to 
overlook such assistances and in- 
timations of nature; and thus was 
that refinement of the moral sense, 
by which the still small voice of 
the works of creation is heard and 
their silent pointings discovered, 
gradually impaired; so that even 
to the present moment, though re- 
leased from his terrors, and con- 
templating God as a reconciled 
Father in Christ Jesus, there is 
still wanting that affectionate vene- 
ration for his natural works which 
has formed so prominent a feature in 
the minds of many eminently pious 
characters, and which Cowper has 
so beautifully described in those 
well-known lines: 


* He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of Nature; and though poor perhaps, 
compar’d : 

With those whose mansions glitter in 
his sight, 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys 
his, 

And the resplendent rivers ; his t’ enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspir’d, 

Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous 
eye, 

And smiling say, ‘My Father made 
them all!’ , 

Are they not His by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphasis of interest His, 

Whose eye they fill with tears of holy 
JOY; 

Whose heart with praise, and whose 
exalted mind, 

With worthy thoughts of that unwea- 
ried love 

That planned, and built, and still up- 
holds, a world 

So clothed with beauty for rebellious 
man ?” 


On the other hand, Crito, from 
his*earliest years, was the nursling 
of Nature. Innumerable are the 
instances with which his memory 
is stored, in which religious feelings 
were strongly excited in him by 
the scenes of the natural creation: 
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Often have even the sufferings 
of an animal impressed on_ his 
thoughts the evil of sin, or the si- 
lent monition of fields and groves 
raised his mind to brighter worlds, 
where 





* Heaven’s immortal spring shall yet 
arrive, 

And man’s majestic beauty bloom 
again, 

Bright through the year of love’s trium- 
phant reign.” 


When harassed by the disorders and 
inconsistencies of the moral world, 
often has he been soothed by the 
characters of Divine love impressed 
on so many of the scenes around 
him ; and often, too, has he been 
awed into humility by equally evi- 
dent marks of vindictive justice ; and 
this even before he began to perceive 
that Nature could only display, and 
not reconcile, these apparently con- 
flicting attributes. Thus Nature, 
under the Divine blessing, became 
to him a lesser light, which ruled his 
anxious night of spiritual ignorance, 
and ushered in the dawn of Divine 
illumination. And now, though re- 
joicing in the greater light, he is still 
open to the influence of these tribu- 
tary rays, and feels gratefully dis- 
posed to be reminded of his Almigh- 
ty Benefactor and Preserver, through 
the medium of his works. The 
close and affecting analogy which 
exists between the processes of na- 
ture and the process which has been 
carried on in his own soul, is ano- 
ther circumstance which serves still 
more to rivet his regard; since he 
can scarcely go abroad among her 
productions, without being remind- 
ed of that delicate arrangement by 
which the spiritual blade has been 
fostered and the full ear developed. 

The difference between these 
two characters is the result, neither 
of wilful neglect in the one, nor of 
meritorious effort in the other. It 
has arisen from the temper of their 
minds, the habits of their education, 
and in some measure, perhaps, 
from the peculiarities of their spi- 
ritual noviciate. Hence the devout 


admirer of nature should learn to 
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regard the indifference of his Chris- 
tian brother, not merely with for- 
bearance, but respect; and should 
keep in mind, that his own aptitude 
to improve the influence of natural 
objects is, as much as any other 
means of grace, the gift of God, 
and must therefore be considered 
as a talent for which a strict ac- 
count will be required. He will 
feel how much less frequently his 
taste for the works of creation has 
been made the auxiliary of devo- 
tion than it might have been; how 
often the solemn appeals of animate 
or inanimate nature have been 
made in vain; how often, under 
the effects of a ruffled temper, or 
a perverse inclination, he has re- 
sisted those influences which were 
so well calculated to win him back 
to calm and profitable meditation. 
Thus, if ever he is disposed to in- 
dulge self-complaisance in the con- 
sciousness of a gift so flattering 
to human pride as that of mental 
susceptibility and taste, these re- 
flections will temper his satisfac- 
tion, and make him feel how, even 
in trifles, the heart is prone to any 
destination rather than that which 
constitutes its truest privilege and 
best enjoyment. 

On the other hand, let the oppo- 
site character, who is disposed to 
treat as airy nothings the imagina- 
tive musings of his neighbour, and 
to pride himself upon the strength 
and sterling qualities of a mind that 
disdains them, remember that this 
difference of opinion may origi- 
nate rather in the bluntness of his 
own perceptions than in the dis- 
eased or puerile state of his neigh- 
bour’s understanding ; and that no 
talent is to be despised which has 
the power of leading the mind to 
sacred meditations, or the heart to 
devout affections. 


C. D. 
— oe 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A CORRESPONDENT in your Num- 
ber for last September has proposed 
the following query: Is it the duty 
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of religious persons to attend the 
service of God in their parish 
church, in cases where the minister 
is notoriously deficient in exhibiting 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, 
and where, in truth, they go in ex- 
pectation of nothing beyond merely 
moral discourses ¢ 

In addition to the excellent reply 
of Philiturgus, in your Number for 
November, I would remark, that if 
your querist live in London, he 
must know that many religious per- 
sons, and sound churchmen, do not 
regularly attend their parish church : 
nor does such regularity, I think, 
appear binding upon them; chiefly 
because their example is not so pro- 
minent as to be detrimental to the 
interests of religious order; nor can 
the churches contain all the pa- 
rishioners. 

If he reside in the country, he 
must be sensible that, when he 
ceases to attend his parish church, 
he must in nine instances out of 
ten, frequent either a Dissenting 
Meeting house, or remain at home. 
jut it is presumed, that no reli- 
gious churchman would do either, 
unless forcibly driven from his 
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church by the heterodoxy, rather 
than by the morality, of the minis- 
ter’s preaching. 

“ Itching ears” and irregularity 
are sedulously to be avoided; but 
it also may be further observed, 
that no religious person seems 
bound to show an approval of such 
merely moral and defective preach- 
ing, by uninterrupted attendance. 
He may conscientiously avail him- 
self of the ministry of a neighbour- 
ing clergyman; but, I think, he 
ought, if opportunity serve, candidly 
to acquaint his minister with the 
cause of his occasional absence, and 
to state his continued preference for 
the established order of religion. At 
the same time, let him not forget 
that he may read eminent divines 
and devotional writers at home. He 
has Moses and the Prophets; he 
can hear Christ and his Apostles ; 
and with these helps, if he be per- 
severing in prayer for the blessed 
influences of the Holy Spivit, he 
will not retrograde very much, al- 
though he should not ‘always have 
the privilege of hearing such preach- 
ing as he most approves. 

A. B. 





HPAisecllancous. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In the course of the year 1820, 
and the spring of 1821, 1 made an 
extensive tour through Upper and 
Lower Canada andthe United States 
of America, traversing the latter 
through Maine and Louisiana, 
through Alabama, and back again 
through the States of Mississippi 
and Tennessee. 

Although I had no intention of 
remaining in the country, the sub- 
ject of emigration had become so 
interesting before I left England, 
that it was natural that in a journey 
of nearly 8000 miles in the New 
World, about 1800 of which I per- 





formed on horseback, that subject 
should engage much of my atten- 
tion. 

I was by no means qualified, ei- 
ther by previous habits or informa- 
tion, to avail myself fully of the 
valuable opportunities of observa- 
tion which I enjoyed: but I made 
a few general remarks on the sub- 
ject, in my correspondence with 
my brother ; and having found on 
my arrival at home that he had 
preserved my letters, it has occur- 
red to me, that, superficial as 
my knowledge was on many parts 
of the subject, I might possibly 
add something to the general stock 
of information on a question so pe- 
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culiarly interesting at a time in 
which so many persons have been 
under the painful necessity of de- 
ciding on the eligibility of expa- 
triating themselves, in order to 
find in the New World a freedom 
from those cares under which they 
were sinking in the Old. 

If on perusing the letters I send 
you—which are copied, I believe, 
without any alteration except 
where there are personal allusions 
—it should be compatible with your 
plans to insert them in the Chris- 
tian Observer, they are quite at 
your service. 

At a future time I may perhaps 
trouble you with some remarks on 
the religion and morals of the Unit- 
ed States, if I persuade myself they 
will be of any interest. 

Although I most decidedly pre- 
fer my own country, I feel that 
very great injustice has been done 
to America by most of our tra- 
vellers and journalists; and I was 
gratified to perceive, that the Chris- 
tian Observer, in the true spirit 
which becomes its character, was 
the first to endeavour to establish 
@ more correct as well as a more 
candid and liberal appreciation 
of that interesting and powerful, 
though im some respects rival, na- 
tion. H. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 1820. 
Neither am I able to write 
to you as fully as I could desire on 
the subject of emigration to the 
United States, upon which you say 
you should wish to hear what occurs 
to me. On this difficult and inte- 
resting topic, I will enter more par- 
ticularly shortly; and, in the mean 
time, will send you the result of 
my observations on the _ induce- 
ments which Canada appeared to 
me to offer to English labourers 
and other persons of little or no 
property. Those observations were 
necessarily both rapid and superficial; 
and my information is proportionably 
scanty, although I endeavoured to 
seize every opportunity of obtaining 
intelligence. 
Cunist. Osserv. No. 241. 
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The lands which the Government 
is at present distributing in Upper 
Canada lie parallel to the St. Law- 
rence and the Lakes, and constitute 
arange of townships in the rear of 


those already granted. ‘They are 
said to be no where above ten 
or fifteen miles distant from the 
old settlements. Land officers are 


established in ten different districts, 
in order to save the emigrants the 
trouble of going up to York: but 
their power is restricted to grants 
of a hundred acres. When an 
emigrant has chosen the township 
in which he wishes to settle, and 
has complied with the necessary 


formalities, he receives, by lot, 
a location-ticket for a particular 
hundred acres, with a condition 


that he is not to dispose of them 
for three years. The title is not 
given till he has performed his 
settling duties; which are, to clear 
five acres in each hundred, and the 
half of the road in front. Now 
these certainly appear to be very 
easy conditions on which to obtain 
the fee-simple of a hundred acres: 
and the proposal to emigrate must 
therefore be a tempting one to a 
starving labourer or mechanic. 

The real inducements, however, 
are so much less than the apparent 
ones, that although many would 
wisely emigrate even with a full 
conviction of the difficulties they 
had to encounter, I believe that, 
at present, there is not one emi- 
grant in five hundred who does 
not feel bitterly disappointed on 
his arrival at Quebec. Instead of 
finding himself, as his confused 
ideas of geography had led him to 
expect, on the very borders of his 
little estate, he learns with asto- 
nishment that he is still five 
hundred miles from his transat- 
lantic acres; and, if he has no 
money in his pocket, he may pro- 
bably have to encounter, in reach- 
ing them, more severe distress 
than he ever felt at home. There 
is indeed much benevolent feeling 
towards emigrants both at Quebec 
= Montreal ; and societies have 
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been formed in each of these places, 
to afford them information and 
relief; but the inhabitants are be- 


‘ ginning to complain that the requi- 


sitions for this purpose are becom- 
ing more burdensome than even 
the English poor-rates. The steam- 
boat companies are also liberal; (in- 
deed almost every man of property 
feels a personal interest in the en- 
couragement of emigration;) but 
an emigrant must be unusually for- 
tunate who reaches the Land Office 
in Upper Canada, without expend- 
ing at least 5d. after landing at 
Quebec. The emigrants who ac- 
companied us in the steam-boat in 
which I ascended the St. Lawrence, 
were some of those lately sent out 
free of expense by our Government ; 
but there was one, a smart shoe- 
maker, not of that number, who 
had been detained some weeks at 
Quebec earning money to carry him 
up the river. 

When the emigrant arrives at 
the Land Office of the district 
where he proposes to settle, deter- 
mined perhaps in his choice by the 
hope that his lot will place him in 
the vicinity of an old acquaintance, 
he may probably have to wait some 
weeks before the next distribution 
takes place; during which he must 
be supporting himself at an ex- 
pense increased by his ignorance 
of the manners of the country. 
He then learns, perhaps for the 
first time, that there are certain 
fees to be paid at the different 
offices through which his papers 
must pass. I have a list of these 
before me, in which they are stated 


to be, 
For100 Acres” - £5141 
200 do. - 16 17 6 
500 do. - 39 19 9 
1000 do. - 78 10 2 


I was however informed, by se- 
veral persons from York with whom 
I crossed Lake Ontario, one of 
whom said he was in the habit of 
transacting this business for the 
emigrants, that, for a hundred 
acres, the fees were 137.108. This 
{ mentioned to the Sheriff and se- 
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veral of the principal merchants at. 
Montreal, who did not dispute it ; 
one of them observing only that he 
believed there had been cases in 
which grants of 50 acres were made 
without fees.* It is much to be 
regretted that where land is said 
to be gratuitously bestowed, any 
fees should be deemed necessary ; 
as the boon, when accompanied 
with this demand, is calculated 
to produce discontent rather than 
gratitude, especially where the emi- 
grant finds that his fees amount to 
one half the sum at which he could 
select and buy the same quantity 
of land, without the delay attend- 
ing the grant,and unshackled with 
any conditions or clearing dues. 
The surveyors receive their com- 
pensation in land, and_ generally 
secure the most valuable portions. 
When I was in Canada, they would 
sell their best lots at one dollar 
per acre; while 13/. 10s., the fees 
on a hundred acres, amount to 
more than half a dollar per acre. 
I never met with any one person 
among all those with whom I con- 
versed on the subject, who did not 
agree that, if a settler had but a 
very little money, it would be much 
more to his advantage to buy land, 
than to receive it from government. 

Supposing the emigrant to be 
able to pay his fees, he may still 
have the misfortune to find that his 
allotment (for he can only choose 
his township, not his estate,) is not 
worth cultivating. In this case he 
has to pay two respectable persons 
for surveying and certifying it to 
be irreclaimable; and he is then 
permitted to take his chance in the 
next distribution. Generally speak- 
ing, I believe he may expect to find 
himself in his own forest from three 
to six weeks after his arrival at the 
Land Office in Upper Canada. 

Even then his situation is most 
dreary, especially if he has no 
neighbour within a reasonable dis- 
tance, and has to purchase and 

* T believe grants of 50 acres are ge- 
nerally, or always, to be obtained with- 
out fees. 

















carry his provisions from a remote 
settlement. But if he has no money 
to procure food; if he has a wife 
and family to provide for, without 
the forlorn hope of parish assist- 
ance; if heis a weaver or a spin- 
ner, accustomed to warm rooms, 
and to employments little calculated 
to impart either the mental or phy- 
sical qualifications essential to his 
very support; if he is, in fact, of a 
class to which a large proportion 
of the poor emigrants from Great 
Britain belong, I can hardly conceive 
any thing more distressing than his 
sensations, when, arriving on his 
new estate, with an axe in his hand 
and all his worldly goods in his 
wallet, he finds himself in the midst 
of a thick forest, whose lofty trees 
are to be displaced by a labour al- 
most Herculean, before he can erect 
the most humble shelter, or culti- 
vate the smallest patch. And if 
at such a time he has further to anti- 
cipate the rigours of a long Canadian 
winter, his situation must be deplora- 
ble in the extreme. 

Under such circumstances, which 
[ should imagine are the ordinary 
circumstances of the poorest emi- 
grants to Canada, I can conceive 
of no resource, nor could I hear 
of any, except that of hiring them- 
selves to some older settler, in the 
hope of saving a trifle in order to 
be able, in the course of time, to 
pay for clearing an acre or two of 
their forest farm, or to buy pro- 
visions while they attempt a task 
for which they are little qualified. 
Sometimes a few will join, and one 
half hire themselves out to obtain 
provisions for the other half while 
felling the trees. If they surmount 
the difficulties of the first year, 
they may expect at its termination 
to be in possession of an adequate 
supply of food for their families; 
and with the prospect, if they are 
industrious, of being independent and 
progressively prosperous during the 
remainder of their lives. 

Those, however, who have money 
enough to provide for their imme- 
diate wants, and to pay the expense 
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of clearing a moderate proportion 
of their land, (possessing 1002. to 
2004. or 500L. for instance,) may, 
in a single year, be very comiortably 
settled in a decent log-house with 
out-buildings, and with every pros- 
pect of a liberal supply of all the 
substantial comforts of a farm. 
Every year would add largely to 
their abundance, and to their faci- 
lities for improving and extending 
their estate; but they would accu- 
mulate money but slowly, unless 
they had, as they probably would 
have, an occasional foreign market 


for their grain besides the West 
Indies. They may also derive some 
little profit from pot and pearl 


ashes, which Mr. G—— of Mon- 
treal told me he received on consign- 
ment from Ohio; a distance of 800 
miles, by way of Lake Erie and On- 
tario. The situation of the Upper 
Canadians is further said to be fa- 
vourable to the culture of hemp, not- 
withstanding the failure hitherto of 
the most promising experiments. 


Grain, however, will be their 
staple commodity ; and although 
the large body of settlers who 


arrive annually may afford a tem- 
porary market, they will soon pro- 
duce far more than they consume, 
and under ordinary circumstances 
will depress the prices very nearly 
to a level with the cost of production. 
Indeed I heard the farmers of Lower 
Canada complaining that their mar- 
kets were glutted with the produce of 
the Upper Province. 

For several years the average 
price of wheat in Upper Canada 
has been about five shillings for 
sixty pounds; but on the American 
shores of the Lake we found it at 
twenty-five to thirty-three cents ; ; 
and although its introduction into 
Upper Canada is either prohibited 
or shackled with heavy duties, it 
of course will find its way into the : 
province whenever the price there 
is materially higher than at home. 
In the Lower Province, when our 
ports are open, they consume 
American grain, and export their 
own; as it is necessary their ship- 
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ments should be accompanied with 
certiicates of Canadian origin. 

Any interruption to “the timber 
trade would diminish the market 
for grain; since a very large body 
of consumers are found in the rafts- 
men, who collect and convey the 
timber irom the lakes and _ rivers 
to <Juebec, and in the crews of five 
or six hundred vessels who reple- 
nish some part at least of their 
stores at that port. The raftsmen 
are in a great measure the link of 
communication between the Mon- 
treal and Quebec merchants on the 
one hand, and the emigrants and 
back-woodsmen on the other—the 
channels through which British 
manufactures flow into the interior, 
and country produce to the coast. 

Although, therefore, I have a 
list before me of fourteen heads of 
families, with eighty-six children, 
‘who, beginning the world with 
nothing but their industry, have, 
in the course of fifteen or twenty 
years in Canada, accumulated an 
aggregate amount of property of 
35,5001, about 2,500/. each, I 
conceive that a farmer removing 
thither from Europe, for the pur- 
pose of making money rapidly, 
would certainly be disappointed. 
On the other hand, if his object 
were to prevent the diminution of 
what little property he actually pos- 
sessed, and to secure independence 
for himself and a career of pros- 
perous industry for his children— 
to purchase, by the sacrifice of the 
many comforts of an old settled 
country, the advantages of a less 
crowded population and a cheaper 
soil—to withdraw from the bur- 
dens, without retiring from the pro- 
tection, of his native land, and 
without assuming those obligations 
to another Government which might 
make him the enemy of his own— 
to settle, though in a distant co- 
lony, among his countrymen and 
fellow subjects, within means of 
instruction for his children and 
opportunities of public worship 
for his family ;—if these were his 
objects, and he could bring with 
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him health, temperance, and indus- 
try, and one or two hundred pounds, 
I am persuaded that in the ordinary 
course of things, he would be remu- 
nerated a thousand fold for his priva- 
tions. 

And, notwithstanding all I have 
said of the difficulties of the early 
settler without money, a young man 
of industry, enterprise, and agri- 
cultural habits, without family, or 
with the means of leaving them 
for a year or two with his own or 
his wife’s friends, who should come 
out to Canada, and hire his ser- 
vices till he could have a log-house 
built, and two or three acres clear- 
ed, would probably find himself 
in the prime of life an independent 
farmer on his own estate, with 
abundance of the necessaries of 
existence, and with prospects bright- 
ening as he advanced towards the 
evening of his days. But the sick- 
ly, the shiftless, the idle, the timid, 
and the destitute, with large fami- 
lies, will, I have no doubt, suffer 
far less in living from hand to mouth 
in England, than in encountering 
the difficulties of emigration to 
Canada. 

The soil of Upper Canada _ is 
generally extremely good, and the 
climate, with the exception of a 
long and severe winter, unobjec- 
tionable. ‘To persons on the spot, 
possessed of accurate local informa- 
tion, opportunities, I have no doubt, 
occur of making advantageous in- 
vestments of capital in land on spe- 
culation; but the inducements to 
such projects. will probably be 
limited, and to a certain degree ac- 
cidental, while Government conti- 
nues to grant lands either gratui- 
tously or as a reward for military 
services. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 21, 1820. 

My last letter conveyed to you 
pretty fully the ideas which occur- 
ted to me, in my visit to Canada, on 
the subject of emigration thither. 


‘1 think I did not overstate the pri- 


vations which emigrants must un- 
dergo; but I am persuaded that, 
in spite of them all, while it conti- 
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nues under the British Crown, it 
will be a happy asylum for thou- 
sands, who will gradually arrive, 
through various degrees of suffer- 
ing and disappointment, at comfort 
and independence. 

The facilities and intrinsic value 
of Canada—the fertility of its soil 
—the beauty of its scenery, and 
the salubrity of its climate, greatly 
surpassed my previous ideas, and, 


as far as 1 had an opportunity of 


judging, the ideas generally enter- 
tained in England. Americans also 
appear to me universally to return 
from Canada with far higher ideas 
of its importance than they had 
before conceived; though I am 
strongly of opinion, that, as an ac- 
quisition to the United States, nei- 
ther the American Government nor 
people regard it as particularly de- 
sirable. How far Great Britain is 
interested in retaining it, has often 
been doubted; but, without express- 
ing any opinion on this subject— 
rendered more difficult and compli- 
cated by its connexion with consi- 
derations of much importance to 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
the West Indies, and its relation 
to the just claims and expectations 
of the inhabitants—my feelings, I 
confess, would now lead me _ to 
protest strongly against the relin- 
uishment of so fair a portion of 
the globe; a beautiful romantic 
country, watered by a river which 
discharges, according to the esti- 
mate of American geographers and 
surveyors, one half more water 
than the Mississippi, into which the 
tide flows more than four hundred 
miles, and which is navigable for 
five hundred and eighty miles for 
ships of five hundred tons. After 
being frequently induced to cast an 
envious eye on the fine unoccupied 
land of the south-western part of the 
United States, I was delighted to 
find that we too had a spacious 
territory, and a virgin soil, where 
millions may, with common indus- 
try, attain ease and competence. 
The present situation of Eng- 
land had rendered the subject of 
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emigration so interesting when I 
left home, that it has secured my 
attention during every part of my 
route through the United States ; 
but I was perhaps led to endeavour 
to qualify myself to form more clear 
and decided views of the various ad- 
vantages which different sections 
of the country respectively ofler, by 
finding, soon after we commenced 
our journey, that my servant James 
was beginning to wonder how he 
and his wife would look on_ this 
side of the Atlantic. I did not at 
all check the idea, but offered to 
assist him in getting all the informa- 
tion in our power ; observing only, 
that I would recommend him to 
decide on nothing till he had been in 
Canada, as I should think much 
better of him, if he preferred, with 
the same inducements, to settle in a 
British colony than under a foreigh 
government,—that if the Unitea 
States, however, presented greater 
inducements, I would give him 
every assistance in settling there. 
I aiso advised him to make his 
inquiries as extensive and minute 
as possible, in order that if, as I 
thought probable enough, after a 
few months’ familiarity with solitary 


log-huts and frontier settlements, 
and the exertions and privations 


attendant on clearing forests and 
subduing a wilderness, he should 
be satisfied that England, after all, 
was the best place for him, there 
might be classes of his countrymen 
to whom his information would be 
important. 

With these views we proceeded 
through the new settling districts 
in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virgi- 
nia; living almost entirely among 
very recent emigrants, sleeping 
with them in their log-huts, erected 
in many cases the week before, and 
through the sides and roofs of which 
the stars twinkled upon us as we 
lay on the floor, with a brilliancy 
quite unknown in our little island. 

My conversation with these hardy 
pioneers turned naturally on the pe- 
culiarities of their situation, theit 
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past sacrifices, or present difficul- 
ties, and their prospective com- 
pensation ; and as I made it a rule, 
from which I deviated only in one 
instance, to get rid before night 
of any companions whom I might 
happen to have picked up in the 
course of the day, I was usually 
enabled to make myself one of the 
family, and by sitting down with 
them at their meals, or over their 
fire, to draw them out, and render 
them very communicative. By this 
plan I not only escaped the effects 
of the possible ill temper, or want 
of suavity, of a travelling compa- 
nion, under the little trials of our 
novel accommodations, but, by creat- 
ing less bustle in the family, I saw 
things more in their ordinary state. 

In our course through the above- 
mentioned States, we met with only 
three or four cases in which the 
emigrants regretted the change; 
although the price which some of 
those in Alabama had been obliged 
to pay for their Indian corn the first 
year, (and which amounted in the 
case of one family to six dollars 
per bushel, and for one purchase 
eight,) had thrown them back 
three or four years in their calcula- 
tions. All these, however, were 
Slave-States ; and I was glad to find 
that my servant considered that 
2 decided objection to settling in 
them. Indeed, as no title could 
be obtained but by purchase, there 
were no decided inducements to 
those, who, like him, have only from 
S02. to 1007. 

We found many families living 
very comfortably on land which they 
had taken possession of, and had 
cleared, on the presumption that 
some peculiarities in the situation 
would prevent its being brought to 
sale for many years, and that they 
should obtain something for their 
improvements, even if they should 
not have realized sufficient in the 
mean time to purchase a title to 
their occupation. It is very unpo- 
pular to bid against these “ Squat- 
ters ;”’ and for the improvements of 
a single year, and the produce of 
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a single crop, it was common for 
them, till the late depression of 
prices, to obtain a fair remuneration 
for the labour employed. 

The first night we lay out in 
the woods in Alabama, one of the 
roints discussed by some Carelinian 
Emigrants, who came to our fire 
to have a little chat before bed- 
time, was the eligibility of stopping 
on the road a year, to make and 
sell a crop from the public lands in 
their way, or of proceeding with- 
out delay to their ulterior destina- 
tion in the state of Mississippi. They 
appeared pretty nearly decided on 
the former plan. 

The Southern States presenting, 
as it appeared to me, no adequate 
inducement to indigent English 
Emigrants, I turned my especial at- 
tention to the advantages offered 
in the Western part of the State 
of New-York, where it has been 
understood that many of those des- 
tined for Canada finally settle. 
I found it impossible to learn with 
any precision to what extent the 
tide of Canadian Emigration is still 
diverted to the State of New-York ; 
but I am disposed to believe, that 
fewer in proportion pass over into 
the American limits than former- 
ly. Neither could I entirely sa- 
tisfy myself as to the inducements 
to do so, especially as the soil is 
not superior in the State of New- 
York; and it is not very uncom- 
mon for Americans to go over into 
Canada to settle. I believe, how- 
ever, that the principal reasons are 
to be found in the extreme activity 
of the agents of the Holland Com- 
pany and Sir William Pulteney’s 
estate, (who are very solicitous to 
promote the rapid settlement of 
their respective tracts,) and in the 
aid which they afford the emigrant 
at his outset, in letting him settle 
on their lands free of rent for the 
first two or three years; assisting 
him, perhaps, in raising a little 
citbin, or lending him a little Indian 
corn. 

These trifling services, especially 
to an emigrant who has né money 
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with which to pay his fees in Cana- 
da, are not only very seducing in 
prospect, but essentially contribute 
to lessen the first and severest 
difficulties of a new settler. Ul- 
timately, however, I am disposed 
to think they are disadvantageous 
in the majority of instances ; the 
New-York settler having to begin 
to provide for rent and instalments, 
(which, even under the alleviated 
pressure of his situation, it would re- 
quire both seli-denial and good ma- 
nagement to save,) at the very time 
when the Canadian settler is emerg- 
ing from his greater difficulties, 
and deriving a liberal subsistence 
for his family from his own unbur- 
dened estate.-—I have been told, 
that very few persons under the 
former system ultimately maintain 
possession of their lands ; but that, 
after supporting themselves and 
their families in greater or less 
abundance, they are compelled to 
abandon their improvements for 
arrears in rent or instalments, and, 
joining the forlorn hope on_ the 
frontiers, to repeat their laborious 
and interminable efforts to convert 
the wilderness into a fruitful field. 
In passing through the State of 
New-York, I heard a great deal of 
the distress which at present ex- 
ists from inability on the part of the 
emigrants to pay their rents and 
instalments, and of the hard names 
which the agents had to bear for 
proceeding to extremities. Still, 
however, an active, prudent man, 
would, under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, succeed under the system, 
and probably as rapidly at least 
as in Canada; but it would re- 
quire greater self-denial to impose 
the necessary severities on himself 
in New-York, than to submit to 
them when unavoidable in Canada. 
—The general observations which 
I made concerning the classes to 
whom emigration to Canada would 
prove a real benefit, are equally 
applicable to emigration to the 
United States; but in a future let- 
ter T will endeavour to give you 
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some idea of what farmers, who 
bring with them a_ few thousand, 
instead of a few hundred, pounds, 
may expect to do in different parts 
of the United States. I will, at 
the same time, tell vou all I can 


learn respecting Mr. Birkbeck’s 
settlement. 
[ had not intended to contine 


this letter to such dry statistics; 
but it is too late to begin on any 
other subject.—James, I believe, is 
disposed to think, that he is better 
at home than in America; except 
in his present capacity, in a city 
where his wages might be ten 
pounds per annum higher than in 
England, and where his wife’s ser- 
vices as a dress-maker, fine washer, 
&c. would be productive. 
(To be continued.) 


—gj—- 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Ir seems very desirable that the 
provision of an Act of Parliament, 
passed last session—to enable gen- 
tlemen who shall have taken a degree 
at Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, 
to be admitted as attorneys and 
solicitors, after a service of three 
instead of five years, with the 
grounds upon which it passed— 
should be made generally known, 
and particularly to the clergy, to 
whose children it may be of use. 
You will, perhaps, therefore have the 
kindness to state to your readers the 
outline and object of the Act. 

The stat. 2 Geo. IL. ¢. 23, pro- 
hibits any person from acting 
as an attorney or solicitor in any 
of our courts of law or equity, 
without a previous clerkship of five 
years. The object of the act of 
last session is, to render any per- 
son eligible who shall have taken, 
or shall take, the degree of bache- 
lor of arts in the university of 
Oxtord, Cambridge, or Dublin, 
on serving a clerkship of three: 
years instead of five; leaving the 
period of service in other cases the 
same as before.—It js not intended 
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by this Act to make a_ university 
education necessary for solicitors, 
but merely to open a just and 
long-wanted facility to those who 
have had the benefit of such an 
education, and to whom a service 
of five years must operate almost 
as a prohibition. The effect will 
be to render a respectable and im- 
portant profession more accessible 
to men of academical education, 
who were deterred by the length 
of service before required from 
attempting to enter into it; and it 
is conceived that it will particularly 
benefit the sons of many clergymen 
and others, who put themselves to 
great inconvenience to give their 
sons a liberal education. 

But besides those who think that 
a liberal education is both an or- 
nament and a substantial advantage 
to a solicitor, and with that view 
wish to send a son, designed for the 
law, to the university, there are 
many young men educated at the 
universities with objects in which, 
from unforeseen events, they are 
disappointed, who might embrace 
the profession, and find in it a fit 
sphere for the exercise of their 
abilities and industry, with advan- 
tage to the public and profit to 
themselves. In general, the degree 
of A. B. is taken between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-two. A 
service of three years, commenc- 
ing at these ages, may be borne 
without much inconvenience; and 
it would be, rendered less irksome 
from the consideration, that a per- 
son cannot enter into the church 
till nearly the time at which such 
a clerkship would expire; but a 
service, which requires two years 
beyond the age of twenty-four or 
twenty-five, makes an imroad into 
a period of life which ought not to 
be spent, and which few are in- 
clined to spend, in preparations 
for a profession. It is a_ season 
when men expect to be actually 
proceeding in that business of life 
tor which their education has pre- 
pared them. Many persons, taking 
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the degree of A. B., will now pro- 
bably consider the profession of a 
solicitor advantageous, and as af- 
fording an appropriate field for the 
exercise of their talents, since they 
can enter it without the sacrifice of 
time which the law, as it before 
stood, required from all, without 
distinction of education or age. 

The measure cannot deteriorate 
the legal profession, or introduce 
persons less fitted to perform its 
duties. For clerks to solicitors 
are generally articled at sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, for five 
years ; but there can be no doubt 
that a person, with those habits 
of industry and application which, 
from the strictness of the examina- 
tions at our universities, are neces- 
sary to enable him to take a degree, 
is more likely to acquire a compe- 
tent knowledge of the profession, 
and to become capable of conduct- 
ing the business of a_ solicitor at 
twenty-four or twenty-five years of 
age, than a youth who, having 
served a clerkship of five years, 
commencing at sixteen or seventeen, 
begins business at the early age of 
twenty-one or twenty-two. 

In the case of persons designed 
for the bar, the distinction between 
an academical and a common edu- 
cation had been long recognised. 
Before a law student can be called 
to the bar, it is necessary that his 
name shall have been five years en 
the books of one of the Inns of 
Court, unless he shall have taken 
the degree of A. M. or LL. B. in 
one of the universities; in which 
case three years are sufficient. 
Now, if three years, with a uni- 
versity education, be considered 
an adequate period to qualify a 
man for the bar, surely a clerkship 
of three years, with a similar educa- 
tion, must be sufficient for a solicitor. 
It is almost superfluous to advert to 
the difference between the degrees of 
A. B. and A. M., as the former de- 


“gree is the real criterion of academical 


proficiency. 
A SOLICITOR. 
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The Religion of Mankind. In a 
Series of Essays. By Roserr 
Bi RNSIDE, A. M. London : 
Seely. 1ki9. 2 Vols. Svo. 


Tuts work has deserved, and, but 
for some circumsiances beyond our 
control, would have received from 
us an earlier notice. It is one of 
those religious labours in which our 
Dissenting brethren have vindi- 
cated their zeal in the cause of pure 
and undefiled practical religion ; 
and have exerted a highly  re- 
spectable share of industry and 
talent, for the promotion of the 
best interests of mankind. The 
work is indeed a high monument, 
both of the philanthropy and per- 
severance of the author; and 
contains, in two very thick. and 
closely printed octavo volumes, 
the result of much thought, and 


even profound meditation, accumu- 


Jated no doubt through many years 
ef patient study and observant 
converse with his fellow creatures. 
It is the rich out-pouring of a full 
mind: and if the exuberant tide 
occasionally overflows its banks, 
and bears down the reader rather 
by the mass, than the concentration 
of its waters, it may still be made 
to answer the most valuable pur- 
poses. The work, in fact, is a de- 
pository from which the learner 
and the teacher may equally derive 
important advantages; and it will 
be our object, before we conclude, 
to point out the use that may be 
made of the stores of Mr. Burn- 
side, by those who are responsible, 


under God, for the improvement of 


the souls of others, as well as of 
their own. 

A considerable accumulation of 
cogent practical remark, founded 
upon Christian principles, we con- 
sider as constituting the merit of 
“the Religion of Mankind.” We 
are better pleased with it in this 
view than as a regular and digested 
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work. It evidently bears the na- 
ture of a levy en masse, rather than 
of a well disciplined army, ranged 
in battle-array, under distinct and 
orderly commanders. We shall 
feel it necessary to allude to the 
frequent want of method and dis- 
tinctness not only in the general 
arrangement of the work, but also, 
what is more to be regarded, in 
the conduct of particular arguments 
contained in it. The title itselt 
does not altogether coincide with 
our ideas of close definition ; such 
as the title to a work, if it pretends 
to any thing at all, should exhibit. 
On our first taking up “ the Reli- 
gion of Mankind,” unacquainted 
with the author or his intentions, 
we thought we had to wade through 
some general discussions of religious 
principles, such as the liberalism 
of modern times would attribute to 
all mankind, under every modifica- 
tion of religious faith, whether as 
Deist or Christian; as worshippers 
of Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. Those, 
however, who from Mr. Burnside’s 
title expect any such false liberality, 
will be much mistaken. Neither 
does the author mean to express 
by it those incorrect or inade- 
quate notions of religion, which, 
on account of their generality, 
might with somewhat better rea- 
son, be denominated “ the religion 
of mankind.” The object of Mr. 
Burnside is, to show the religion of 
mankind, not as it is, but as it 
ought to be, and according to the 
definition which he himself gives 
of it in his Introduction, where he 
makes it mean one, or both, of 
two rather different things; name- 
ly, either those general principles 
of religion, which, whether taught 
by reason and confirmed by revela- 
tion, or taught by revelation and 
confirmed by reason, ought to con- 
stitute the religion of mankind; or 
else simply Christianity itself, but, . 
stripped of those points on which 
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pious men differ, and standing only 
in the nakedness of its essential 
principles, suited to the necessities 
of all mankind. This explanation 
of his title is at least as obscure 
and indefinite as the title itself. 
Nor can we think that the able 
work to which it is prefixed need- 
ed the adjunct of any paradoxical 
or ambiguous title to give it cur- 
rency. Such technicalities in the 
outset could not, indeed, but be a 
detriment to a work embracing so 
very wide a range; being, in truth, 
a Series of Essays, illustrative of 
the entire grounds of Christian 
practice, and demonstrative of their 
agreement, when fully developed, 
with the dictates of plain reason 
and common sense. All the rea- 
sonings from daily experience, the 
analogies of human life, the arts 
of reproof, of tender expostulation, 
or friendly counsel, are within the 
compass of such a work, and are 
embraced with no mean felicity and 
address, in the pages of Mr. Burn- 
side. His language in the deve- 
lopement of his ideas, is for the most 
part clear, copious, and even ner- 
vous, though sometimes encumber- 
ed; and the author illustrates his 
multiform subjects with a variety 
of figures and allusions, often very 
agreeable and well chosen. 

The course of argument pur- 
sued by Mr. Burnside, required 
more explanation than he has given 
in his introduction ; and perhaps, 
if he had simply denominated his 
work, with Mr. Locke, the Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity, and 
then thoroughly explained the 
grounds on which he intended to 
demonstrate its reasonableness, he 
might have helped the general ef- 
fect better than by engaging his 
reader, at the outset, in an unne- 
cessary discussion of a title. His 
object seems to be three fold, -in 
reference to ihree several classes 
of mankind; the unbeliever, or 


pagan—the nominal Christian—and . 


the true one. He presents himself 
indiscriminately to all, clad in the 
panoply of the Christian faith. To 
the infidel he is not backward to 





prescribe the belief of the Scrip- 
tures; to the nominal Christian, 
their practice ; and to the real be- 
liever, the mode by which both may 
be strengthened and improved. To 
the unbeliever he speaks of the va- 
rious convictions of reason and con- 
science, which are to be found in 
the world, independently of revela- 
tion, and these he brings in confir- 
mation of the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture. To such persons he says, 
in substance, So many and strong 
are the opinions and feeliags which 
you must admit, whether you admit 
the Scriptures or not, that you have 


no reason left for the rejection of 


revelation ; more especially when an 
irrefragable body of external evi- 
dence is offered in its support. To 
the nominal recipient of the Scrip- 
tures, he advances a step by show- 
ing the extent of the religion he 
embraces, when he embraces that 
of the Scriptures; a_ religion, in- 
deed, far purer and more extensive 
than he could have been taught by 
the conjectures of reason or the 
dictates of natural conscience, but 
yet in itself highly reasonable, as 
a whole, and most reasonably de- 
manding to be consistently pur- 
sued. Lastly, to the labouring and 
aspiring Christian he points out 
those methods by which his object 
may be most fully attained, and by 
which he may make those advances 
in religion which, by the use of pro- 
per methods, are alike within the 
reach of all mankind. 
These several] classes will find in 
the present useful volumes abun- 
dant matter for serious meditation. 
We can scarcely tell to which they 
more eminently apply ; and if each 
class would attentively weigh the 
judicious observations, the forcible 
appeals, the warm invitations, and 
awful admonitions which they con- 
tain, none could rise from them 
otherwise than impressed at least, 
and we should hope convinced, con- 


_ verted, or improved by the author’s, 


arguments. 

That Mr. Burnside has, in fact, 
attempted something like an ar- 
rangement of his subject, with a 
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view to meet the several classes of 


persons above described, will appear 
from the following passage ; in which 
also occurs something like a con- 
fession of the imperfection of | his 
arrangement. 


“This religion I wish to illustrate 
and apply in a Series of Essays, which, 
though apparently detached, are yet 
connected with each other. The first 
four are preliminary ; for without the 
establishment of the positions which 
they contain, religion could have nei- 
ther importance nor even existence. 
In a considerable number of those that 
follow, my object is to explode the false 
ideas of piety which are too prevalent 
in the world. The next class of them 
contains a reply to the many plausible 
excuses that are made for the want of 
personal religion. Afterwards, direc- 
tions and encouragements are given to 
those who are solicitous concerning their 
eternal welfare. The concluding ones 
are addressed to the truly pious, accord- 
ing to the various relations and circum- 
stances in which they may be placed.— 
Such are the general purposes of the 
arrangement, though it is possible that 
the Essays may not always follow each 
other in exact order.” Vol. I. pp. vii, viii. 


But it is time that we should 
turn from these too protracted re- 
marks on the structure of the work 
to the work itself. The first four 
Essays exhibit a connected series on 
one subject, properly considered as 
fundamental to all religious prac- 
tice; namely, the reality of a fu- 
ture state—the nature of that 
state—the danger of future mi- 
sery—and the attainableness of 
future felicity. In placing — the 
doctrine of a future life at the 
threshold of his work, Mr. Burn- 
side follows the example of Bishop 
Butler, in his Analogy : and though 
it is true that the nature and _ attri- 
butes of Cod, and the duties of 
man, might have been revealed 
without a distinct reference to 
futurity, as Bishop Warburton and 
others have strongly contended 
was the case in the Jewish code ; 
and though, on the other hand, a 
future life is by no means the only 
fundamental article in the “ reli- 
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gion of mankind;” yet we cannot 
disagree with any arrangement that 
places this doctrine foremost ; since 
an entire practical conviction of a 
future immortality, if rightly traced 
out into its consequences, and ape 
plied to the heart and conscience, 
must carry with it many of those 
practical effects which it is the 
object of Christian moralists to 
produce. 

In the first of these Essays, the 
evidence of the future state is col- 
lected both from the “ almost uni- 
versal sentiment of mankind,” which 
cannot reasonably be accounted for 
by collusion or imposture; and 
from the sacred Scriptures, (allow- 
ing them to be true,) which place 
it in various lights, and prove it 
beyond all denial. An _ addition 
is there spoken of as made by the 
Scriptures to the doctrine of the 
resurrection, as surmised by natu- 
ral reason—namely, that there shall 
be a resurrection of the body as 
well as of the soul ; and this, again, 
is supported by an appeal to rea- 
son and the analogy of nature. The 
doctrine of a separate state is then 
hinted at, both as a doctrine of 
Scripture and quite agreeable to rea- 
son and feeling. And the Essay 
concludes with the various impres- 
sions produced on the minds of men 
by a partial, as well as those which 
might be produced by a full, con- 
templation of the subject. 

We think there is a needless re- 
finement in this Essay, in alluding 
to the Scriptures rather as a book 
deserving attention than as de- 
manding belief. Surely the whole 
weight of their testimony to a fu- 
ture state depends upon their being 
inspired : or at least, if we strength- 
en the argument for their authority 
by extracting from them a doctrine 
which agrees with the common sense 
of mankind, we must not turn again 
and assert the agreeableness of the 
doctrine to common sense upon 
the authority of the Sacred Volume. 
This would be arguing in a circle, 
without coming nearer the truth. 

The present and three following 
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Essays contain a number of most 
useful, and often striking, observa- 
tions on the future state, its joys 


and sorrows, the attainableness of 


the one, and our liability to the other. 
After describing a future state as 
naturally the grandest, the most 
splendid, and the most delectable 
of all objects, and accounting for the 
result, in fact, of reflecting upon it 
being usually languor, indifference, 
or aversion, Mr. Burnside proceeds 
to account fora middle sort of feel- 
ing, a kind of spurious pleasure 
which some persons take in this vast 
contemplation. 

“ On this ground, it is more than 
questionable whether the serenity, 
courage, and even pleasure, with which 
some contemplate the life to come, and 
the expectation of quickly exchanging 
the present life for it, be not the effect 
rather of ignorance and presumption, 
than of reason and reflection. They 
see themselves advancing towards a 
foreign shore, without apprehension, 
perhaps with eager desire and even 
transport, particularly if their vessel, 
having been long violently tossed and 
dreadfully shattered, seems almost on 


the point of sinking. They think of 


the evils they shall escape, not of the 
evils as great, if not greater, which they 
may have to encounter on landing. 
They fancy they shall find a country 
as agreeable and advantageous as their 
own, if not far better, and that a kind 
reception from the Ruler awaits them ; 
when in truth the manners and delights 
of the new region may prove hostile 
to their feelings, and, considering what 
has happened before between them and 
its Sovereign, they may possibly ex- 
perience a dungeon and punishment.” 
Vol. I. p. 15. 

Two previous observations, on the 
reality of a separate and sentient 
state of the soul after death, might 
be well worthy the consideration 
of those who doubt the doctrine on 
the grounds of certain alleged im- 
possibilities. 

** Since all had been ignorant ofa 
resurrection—the doctrine of the soul’s 
surviving the body at death, of its con- 
tinuing to exercise its power, and of 
its retaining its sensibility in a separate 
state, must, before the Christian era, 
have experienced a reception almost 
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universal, since the existence of a future 
state was almost universally admitted. 
Besides the great mass of the public 
in different countries, by far the greater 
part, I betieve, of the learned, the phi- 
losophical, and the virtuous, retain the 
old opinion ; nor do I see any reason 
why they should depart from it. That 
a body is not necessary to the exist- 
ence, the activity, or the capacity of a 
spirit, either for enjoyment or suffering, 
cannot be doubted, without doubting at 
the same time the existence not only 
of angels good or bad, but the being of 
a God.” Vol. I. p. 9. 

Again: 

** However insensible the soul may be 
contended to be of the long interval 
elapsing between its falling asleep at 
death, and awaking at the last day, the 
survivor on earth is fully aware of the 
interval; and, if he be a man of piety, 
will feel both his consolation and his 
spiritual improvement much diminish- 
ed, by the idea of pious relatives and 
friends being after their decease so long 
detained from the bliss that awaits 
them. The apprehension of such a de- 
lay is adapted to cast a gloom over the 
mind of the dying saint himself. As to 
the wicked, it may easily be conceived 
that the idea of having their punishment 
so long deferred, however incapable they 
may be of enjoying theinterval from un- 
consciousness of it, will dispel a part of 
the horror of their situation, since they 
are glad to catch at the least twig for 
protection, and to fly to the merest 
shadow for comfort.” Vol. I. pp. 10, 11. 


The animated speculations on 
the joys of heaven, in the second 
Essay, we would gladly extract but 
for their expansion: we shall also 
omit their counterpart, in the de- 
scription of the sufferings of the lost. 
Both are wound up with the follow- 
ing remarks : 


* There may be, in fine, sources of 
misery, as well as of happiness, with 
which we are totally unaequainted, and 
which it is possible that the Deity may 
see it necessary hereafter to open for 
the punishment of sin. The * joy of 
your Lord,’ and, on the other hand, 
‘ the wrath of God,’ together with many 
other phrases used in the Bible, seem 
to indicate that this will actually be the 
case. But in speaking of the punish- 
ment of the wicked, I have chosen to 
confine the statement chiefly to the 
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withholdment of good on the part of 
the Deity, and the want of his inter- 
ference to prevent or remove evil. 
The account, on this limited plan, is 
sufficiently alarming ; and its reasona- 
bleness or credibility is less liable to be 
called in question by those who believe 
at all the existence of future misery. 
With regard to those who treat the 
idea itself as utterly improbable and 
even absurd, I must observe once 
more, that they oppose not only the 
Bible, but the general opinion of man- 
kind, both in civilized and in uncivi- 
lized countries. The antediluvians 
thought the idea of a deluge that should 
destroy nearly the whole human race, 
repugnant to the Divine mercy: yet it 
came to pass, notwithstanding their im- 
mense number. It ts probable that the 


present sufferings of individuals and of 


nations, especially in some cases, would 
be treated as chimeras on the same ac- 
count, if they existed only in prediction, 
and not in reality.” Vol. I. pp. 44, 45. 


This reasoning is abundantly 
confirmed in the Essay, which fol- 
lows, on the danger of future misery ; 
where, with a most successful ap- 
peal to the analogy of human pro- 
ceedings, the various classes of 
mankind are fearfully pointed out, 
who, in spite of all arts of selt- 
deception, may be considered as 
in danger of incurring banishment 
from the presence of God: and 
more particularly, the hopes, de- 
rived from the mild mercies of the 
Gospel of Christ, are strongly turned 
against those who use them as an en- 
couragement to sin; and are made to 
appear their most alarming aggrava- 
tion of guilt. 

The fourth Essay exhibits more 
prominently the Christian system: 
and here Mr. Burnside seems to 
have forgotten all his argumentative 
scruples, in too soon making use 
of the infallibility of the Scriptures, 
when he comes to prove the at- 
tainableness of future felicity, and 
to find, that nothing can establish 
it except the hopes of an atoning 
sacrifice and  propitiated Deity; 
a renewing Spirit, and salvation by 
grace. These points are drawn 
out, if not in the most logical, yet 
in a very edifying manner. ‘The 
author shows himself, on the above 
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orthodox 
class of 


important topics, an 
Christian, holding — that 
opinions which, we know not with 
what propriety, has been denomi- 
nated moderate Calvinism; but, 
with a largeness of mind we should 
have expected as almost necessary 
to lis plan, virtually placing all 
mankind within the reach of this 
salvation, as much as if no parti- 
cular decree existed on the subject. 
The tollowing passage will show 
how exactly two sensible minds 
here meet at the same practical 
point, though setting out from op- 
posite directions. Every person 
sutler to have been 
no Calvinist. His celebrated chap- 
ter on “ Necessity, as influencing 
Practice,” admitting, for the sake 
of argument, the doctrine of neces- 
sity, proves that it can properly 
have no influence on a man’s ac- 
tions; and Mr. Burnside, when he 
comes to enumerate the sources of 
fear lest we lose our endeavours after 
future felicity, has the following re- 
marks: 


* One ground of fear is, the fact 
contained in Scripture of some being 
chosen and predestinated to salvation, 
while others are represented as being 
no less peremptorily ‘ ordained of old 
to condemnation.’ Hence the appre 
hension of some individuals is, that 
they may possibly be in the number of 
the ‘reprobate,’ in which case no ex- 
ertion or self-denial on their part could 
avail them in the Jeast. It is, however, 
as possible that they may not be of that 
awful number; and why should they, 
by neglecting to ‘ flee for retuge to the 
hope set before them,’ furnish a prool 
which would not otherwise exist, of 
that hope not being intended for them? 
Where persons are really apprehen- 
sive of some great evil ready to burst 
upon them, itis usual for them prompt- 
ly to improve to the utinostof any mea- 
sure of safety that may present itself, 
and notto waste their tine in consider- 
ing how many chances there are against 
their escape. 

* Another ground of discouragement 
relative tothe pursuit of eternal salva- 
tion and happiness is, that the exist- 
ence of real piety originates in the 
power and good pleasure of the Deity ; 
from which fact it is inferred, that all 
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human efforts necessarily become un- 
certain in their effect. This cause of 
fear is not unlike the former, which 
originates in our ignorance of the Di- 
vine purposes. Of course, the answer 
already made will apply here. There 
is as much reason at least to hope that 
(rod will ‘ work in them to will and to 
do,’ as to fear he will not. Let them 
try. The worst that can happen is, 
that they may lose their labour ; and to 
counterbalance that evil, they will have 
to recollect, that their ultimate ruin 
was not rendered certain by fatal neg- 
lect. The objection to exertion would 
certainly have no weight with them, 
were the suffering or the loss to be 
avoided of a temporal nature: why 
should it have force in a case where an 
infinitely higher interest is at stake ? 
Let them recollect, that the same Being 
on whose operation the beginning, pro- 
gress, and completion, of piety de- 
pend, has given thei directions to fol- 
low, and injunctions to obey; that he 
has even ‘promised to give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him.’ Let them 
not omit doing what they have power 
to do without the possession of pious 
principle, merely because they do not 
know the limits of that power. Let 
them not, by their neglect, convert the 
want of Divine influence from a mis- 
fortune into a crime. Let them rather 
consider the knowledge with which they 
are favoured of these counsels and exhor- 
tations, as the sign of a merciful dispo- 
sition in the Deity.” Vol. I. pp. 85, 36. 

To all this, most “ moderate Cal- 
vinists” would add, that the desire 
and the effort to turn to God, was 
in itself an argument against sup- 
posing that the inquirer was not 
elected; since the very evidence 
of election is its fruit, displayed 
in repentance, conversion, and 
newness of life: and these begin- 
ning to exist, there could be no 
ground to despair of their recipient 
being included in the covenant of 
Divine mercy. 

The next class of papers pro- 
ceeds from Essay V. to Essay XIX. 
These, we presume, are referred 
to by the author, when speak- 
ing of “ considerable numbers 
that follow,” which are “to explode 
the false ideas of piety too preva- 
lent in the world.” Their titles are 
as follow :— 
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“ Essay V. On abandoning the Con- 
cerns of Eternity te Chance—VI. On 
Virtue, unconnected with Piety—VILI. 
On splendid Virtue, unconnected with 
Piety—VIII. On Benevolence, uncon- 
nected with Piety—IX. On Devotion 
merely external—X. Ona mere Assent 
tothe Articles of the Christian Faith— 
XI. On professing Repentance at the 
Close of Life—XII. On external Refor- 
mation—XIIT. On occasional and tran- 
sient Professions of Piety—XIV. On 
Artificial Substitutes for Piety—XV. 
On Pretensions to Piety, unconnected 
with Virtue—XVI. On the different 
Degrees of Wickedness—X VII. On In- 
fidelity—X VIII. On the Culpability of 
Error in Religion—XIX. On the Na- 
ture of true Piety.” Vol. I. pp. xiii, xiv. 

We have no disposition to be 
brief in our remarks or our ex- 
tracts, either here or in the other 
classes, but what arises from the 
impossibility of being diffusive. 
The first of this class we should 
select as affording a very fair spe- 
cimen of Mr. Burnside’s peculiar 
manner and cast of mind, and as 
yielding scope for that forcible ap- 
peal to common sense and_ the 
ordinary analogies of human life by 
which his work is so_ particularly 
marked. Amongst many passages 
equally good, we may extract one 
which, if not exhibiting all the 
terseness and simplicity of Paley, 
may yet beara general comparison 
with his interesting and home style. 

* Suppose a man, owing to an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, sailing on the 
ocean for some distant and unknown 
region ;—will he quietly take his 
chance whether he shall be landed ina 
pleasant and fruitful country, among a 
civilized and humane people? whether 
he shall arrive in a dreary desert, or 
among cannibals? Will it satisfy him 
that there may be in reality no such 
country or people as the latter, not- 
withstanding strong rumours to that 
purpose ; or that the ship on board of 
which he is, may possibly take him to 
the former, when there is at least as 
much likelihood of the one happening 
as the other? Will he, aware of the 
suspicions and contrary opinions exist- 
ing on the subject, pursue his voyage 
with unconcern, and without any last- 
ing emotion recollect that it will soon 
terminate, he knows not bow soon! 
Will the same indifference continue, if 
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he has understood that on landing at 
the wrong place he will be unable to 
retrace his steps and to re-embark ? 
Will he be deaf to the warning voice 
of other vessels, urging him to change 
his course, as they themselves had 
done from a strong conviction of their 
danger? or will he content himself with 
asserting doubts of the facts which he 
hears stated, but never takes the trou- 
ble to investigate ? No such case as 
that which has been described was 
perhaps ever realized. We have heard 
of ships driven by stress of weather 
towards a rocky coast, and of ship- 
wrecked seamen attempting to land in 
a country reported to be inhabited by 
merciless savages: but in both these 
cases, their conduct was the effect of 
necessity, and Providence interposed 
in their favour ; the one finding them- 
selves in a secure port, instead of being 
dashed to pieces, and the other, far 
from being devoured by their fellow 
men, receiving from them every mark 
of hospitality and benevolence. Whe- 
ther the Divine Being, however, would 
equally interpose in favour of persons 
who should voluntarily run similar 
hazards, will not unreasonably admit 
of a doubt.” Vol. I. pp. 98,99. 


The same point is subsequently 
urged ; and it is ably demonstrated, 
that “indifference, under such cir- 
cumstances, would be absurd, even 
were the man, upon whom the Lord 
will at last rain fire and brimstone 
and an horrible tempest, to see as 
little cause to blame himself on ac- 
count of the tremendous calamity, 
as for a high wind by which his 
property and his person may be 
seriously injured in the world.” 
The difficult and delicate point, 
of asserting the superior wisdom 
and consistency even of the infidel 
over “the thoughtless sinner, the 
inattentive religionist, or the gay 
and superficial sceptic,” is well 
drawn out and guarded from mis- 
application. 

Mr. Burnside is possessed of one 
great and leading excellency; in 
which, perhaps, the practical writ- 
ers of the present day are progres- 
sively advancing to an eminence 


almost unknown since the times of 


Baxter and Owen, of Reynolds, 
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Taylor, and Tillotson, (with the last 
named of whom Mr. Burnside 
might, in some respects, bear an 
apt and honourable comparison ; ) 
namely, a careful analysis and ex- 
posure of the ordinary and mis- 
chievous workings of the heart ot 
man against religion. We should 
suspect that the author has con- 
versed much with mankind on theu 


religion, before he wrote on the 
subject; and in few works per- 


haps, on the whole, is the trite and 
vulgar refuse of the human mind, 
which is all that too many offer at 
the shrine of a pure and_heart- 
searching God, more effectually 
swept away with sound and manly, 
and often original, argumentation, 
than in the pages before us; more 
particularly in the several Essays 
of the class at present under con- 
sideration. We are only appre- 
hensive in the perusal of the Essays, 
as well as in the enumeration of 
their titles, that too great a de- 
gree of sameness, and even repe- 
tition of subject, if not of remark, 
might strike the reader. And we 
must repeat the suggestions already 
made, of the propriety of a dif- 
ferent and clearer arrangement of 
the Essays; that one subject might 
more immediately seem to arise out 
of the other, and the reader be in- 
sensibly drawn on from point to 
point, till, like the fabled monarch, 
he has reached the completion of 
the thousand and one nights. 

The following is a passage from 
the Essay on Splendid Virtue, un- 
connected with Piety. 


“The river which abundantly fruc 
tifies a country, may very naturally 
awaken curiosity concerning its source; 
and travellers may, without the charge 
of laborious idleness, take difficult and 
hazardous journeys to discover it. But 
the source itself possesses no extraordi- 
nary merit in giving rise to a stream 
which gushed out naturally and with a 
force that could not be restrained. 
These observations will, I think, apply 
to all those great and happy results of 
natural endowment, where little or no 
pains are taken to direot its course, 
and to distribute it through proper 
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channels, that its benefits may be as 
much muitiplied and extended as pos- 
sible, or at least to prevent its doing 
mischief by taking a wrong direction. 
The non-iunprovement, and especially 
the abuse of talent, reminds us of the 
noble and generous instincts in some 
annals, for which their Maker, and 
not they, is to be praised, and which, 
to make them truly serviceable, or at 
least not injurious, must be placed 
under the government and control of 
hurnan reason. It is happy where great 
endowments,abandoned tochance, con- 
tinue moving, like the planets in their 
orbits, with useful, though unconscious, 
magnificence and splendour ; but it will 
not be owing to the wise and good 
conduct of their possessor, if they do 
not deviate from their course,and prove 
materially detrimental.” Vol. I. pp. 
133, 134. 

Of the other Essays in this 
class, the tenth, on a mere Assent 
to the Articles of the Christian 
Faith, somewhat disappointed us ; 
promising the discussion of a state 
of mind under which a large pro- 
portion of the Christian world are 
found; and giving us little except a 
few, not very recondite, rules for 
converting nominal into real assent. 
The Essays on the different De- 
grees of Wickedness, on Infide- 
lity, on the Culpability of Error in 
Religion, we consider, on the other 
hand, amongst Mr. Burnside’s hap- 
piest efforts. In the first, he well 
compares the maxim of the Stoics, 
that * all sins are equal,”’ with that 
of St. James, that “to offend in 
one point is to be guilty of all ;” 
and points out the proper guards 
and uses of the Scripture doctrine. 
The topic is doubtless hazardous : 
and the author is more successful in 
showing the use of it for humbling 
conceit, than in guarding it against 


the abuse that may be made of it, 


as if it sanctioned indifference to 
the commission of great crimes. 
In the Essay on the Culpability of 
Error in Religion, we think the 
following passage questionable, and 
indicative of a little rashness, which 
occasionally betrays itself amidst 
the bold and forward marches of Mr. 
Burnside’s pen. 
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* T would not, indeed, have it to be 
thought, that with a view to the pro- 
motion of pious affections and habits, 
certain propositions are to be admitted 
for the purpose of meditation, that have 
no foundation in truth; that we are 
called upon to entertain worse notions 
of our character, our condition, and our 
powers, than is agreeable to fact; or 
that itis our duty to acknowledge that 
we are more indebted to the grace of 
God, than is really the case. At the 
same time, I must observe, that no 
injury could possibly result from such 
misconceptions,supposing them to exist: 
whereas, on the contrary, should the 
sentiments having the opposite ten- 
dency prove to be errors, and founded 
in guilt, they would be of no ordinary 
magnitude and danger.” Vol. I. p. 364. 

That no injury could possibly 
arise from just views, however 
great, of the grace of God, and 
the corruption of man, we readily 
allow. But we cannot regard an 
over-wrought abjectness in the view 
of man’s depravity, or an undue 
recognition of Divine grace—for 
example, supposing it wholly arbi- 
trary and irresistible in its opera- 
tions—as without any * possible 
result of evil,” or evea without 
evils of “no ordinary magnitude 
and danger.” It would be neither 
for us nor for our author to say, 
which of the two errors is most 
pernicious ; to assert that we are 
incapable of working out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling, or 
to deny that it is God that worketh in 
us, of his good pleasure, both to will 
and to do. 

The Essay on Infidelity has our 
fullest approbation. It contains 
a most serious, argumentative, yet 
highly practical, appeal to, we fear, 
a very numerous class of persons, 
and is quite worthy the talents and 
piety of the author. It attaches it- 
self to more individuals than at first 
it might seem to aim at, by means of 
an opening affirmation with which 
we entirely concur. 


“] may affirm, without breach of 


‘charity, that among the professors of 


Christianity themselves, the number is 
by no means small, of those who, what- 
ever their faith in the Old and New 
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Testament may bein a calm moment, 
instantly adopt the sentiments and lan- 
guage of unbelievers, whenever any 
doctrine or precept is cited in oppo- 
sition to their practice. Observations, 
therefore, on the divinity of the Scrip- 
tures, are irrelevant in much fewer 
instances, than they appear to be at 
first view. I cannot but think, that 
even true believers will not find the 
subject altogether unprofitable, con- 
sidering the difficulty they sometimes 
experience in replying to the objections 
and arguments of opponents, and more 
especially how often they are harassed 
by temptations to unbelief when duty 
calls for self-denial, and affliction for 
patience.” Vol. I. p. 324. 


But, as applicable to infidels, 
as well as to all religious opinion- 
ists, whether right or wrong, we may 
turn to the next Essay, on the Cul- 
pability of Error in Religion, fora 
pretty full extract; which will give 
a specimen of Mr. Burnside’s reason- 
ing and searching powers in the 
consideration of human motives 
and human claims. He is discuss- 
ing the point of a Supposed differ- 
ence of judgment in two persons 
respecting any scriptural doctrine. 
Who is to decide ? Rather, to whose 
judgment will either party choose 
to submit? The difficulty of any 
external appeal being stated, he 
proceeds— 

**Let this appeal, then, be made to 
the internal judge, who resides in every 
one’s breast. Let it inquire whether 
the person has ever compared the re- 
ligious tenets in which he was educated, 
or which he adopted in mature life, 
with the Scriptures; whether he ever 
read his Bible, at least with care and 
diligence: whether he ever examined 
the objections and arguments of his 
opponents: whether he endeavoured 
to discover, not to dictate, the sense 
of Scripture: whether in his researches 
he made proper allowance for the un- 
due influence which the contrariety 
of the book in question to many of his 
inclinations and modes of conduct,might 
probably have on his judgment: and 
whether, in fine, he has been in the 
habit of praying with solicitude for the 
assistance of the Divine Spirit to lead 
him into all truth. If conscience should, 
upon making these inquiries, find itself 
Curist. Ossery. No. 241. 
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answered in the negative, it could not 
justly appear severe in pronouncing 
an unfavourable sentence. The person 
might, agreeably to the opinion of his 
adversaries, actually be in an error, and 
then he would be culpably so; or uf he 
Were not in an error, he would deserve 
to be init; nor would be have any good 
reason for supposing he was not imis- 
taken. 

** But conscience may perhaps see 
reason for a more agreeable decision. 
In that case, is the individual intallibly 
correct in interpreting a particular por- 
tion of Scripture? By no means: but 
it will follow, that if he is mistaken, his 
mistake is not culpable. It appears, 
theretore, that though of two contrary 
opinions one at least must inevitably be 
wrong, the holder of it may be as free 
frown guilt,as he who maintains the truth, 
The possibility of this, I believe, is 
universally admitted. Hence people 
who entertain very different ideas on 
certain points of doctrine, the constitu- 
tion of the Christian church and _ posi- 
tive institutions, feel mutual esteem for 
each other, as having equally aimed to 
arrive at Divine truth, though they in 
the end formed such various conclusions. 
They see nothing in their respective 
life and conversation, or in their appli- 
cation of religious principles in which 
they agree, to warrant an unfavourable 
opinion of each other. The error, 
whichever party it lies with, is not of 
the heart, but of the head; or if the dis- 
position be in fault, the fault is not 
incompatible with general uprightness 
of character, and ts inseparable, per- 
haps, from the best of men on this side 
the grave.” Vol. II. pp. 351, 352. 

“T have hitherto proceeded on the 
ground, that a man’s own conscience pos- 
sesses exclusively the right of arraign- 
ing the state of his heart in determining 
the sense of Scripture,and that he would 
be warranted in charging another who 
should assume this authority, with ar- 
rogance and uncharitableness. But I 
must now observe, that there is a case 
in which, I conceive, he will have no 
reason to complain of any undue liberty 
taken by his antagonist; namely, the 
case in which his external conduct is 
liable to reproach. A person of this 
description can scarcely be supposed 
to have any ideas of the word of God 
that are worthy to be named principles, 
If he holds any set of tenets which he 
calls scriptural, he must have derived 
them not from his own study of the 
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Bible—a kind of book by no means 
adapted to his taste—but from contin- 
gent circumstances ; and his reason for 
retaining them is probably confined to 
the force of education, and the influence 
of connexions in life, of fashion, or 
of interests, in conjunction with their 
imagined reconcileableness to his cor- 
rupt habits and manners. If, then, his 
notion of the principles inculcated in 
Holy Writ should happen to contradict 
those of his neighbour whose character 
is irreproachable, he ought not to be 
surprised, in the course of controversy, 
to find doubts entertained concerning 
his diligence and impartiality. The 
only wonder is, that his neighbour 
should consider such a discussion with 
him at all advisable or useful. It sig- 
nifies nothing to correct his religious 
opinions, supposing them to he erro- 
neous, relative to certain subjects at 
least, while his morals continue bad. 
At the same time, it is possible that a 
man may ‘hold the truth in unright- 
eousness.’ In this unhappy case, his 
opponents would act wrong in con- 
demning the opinions themselves on that 
account, as they might easily find others 
professing the same principles, who live 
agreeably to the truth. Yet he could 
not charge them with acting wrong in 
that instance, and still less could he 
blame his injured and afflicted asso- 
ciates for affirming, that, with all his 
pretensions to knowledge and faith, 
he really possessed neither the one nor 
the other.” Vol. 1. pp. 353, 354. 


A somewhat striking analogy fol- 
lows, to prove that internal reli- 
gion may be taken as a criterion of 
qualification, as well as external 
conduct, if the standard of that 
internal religion be assumed on a 
broad and undeniable point, such 
as general feelings of piety towards 
God; which he illustrates by the 
return that would be expected to- 
wards a prince, to whom we might 
be indebted as we are to God; 
and he shows how clearly the in- 
ternal religion of many might be 
disproved, did we measure the con- 
duct of men towards God by what 
would be their conduct to a princely 
benefactor upon earth. The whole 


character of this Essay illustrates 
the author’s generalizing views in 
delineating the religion of mankind; 
and we will not say that here, as 
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elsewhere, his reasoning might not 
too readily lead, by abuse, to a 
truly latitudinarian spirit—we mean 
such a one as should be incompa- 
tible with those safe and even ne- 
cessary social prepossessions which 
bind together members in the same 
religious community, and maintain 
the discipline of each particular 
church. We doubt whether the 
frequent depth of his speculative 
mood will always fasten his doc- 
trines with a sufficient practical 
effect in the minds of those who 
think little and feel much. 

The Essay on the Nature of true 
Piety, which closes the present se- 
ries, reiterates some preceding ob- 
servations of an analogical nature, 
to illustrate what is described as 
the definition of true piety: namely, 
the existence and prevalence of a 
right disposition towards God. We 
scarcely know how this Essay comes 
to appear in such company as those 
that precede it. It belongs clearly 
toa different class: and the “truly 
pious” must certainly feel shy in the 
same apartment as the unbeliever, 
the virtuous without piety, the pious 
in profession without virtue, &e. 
The following passage opens widely 
the gates of mercy and religion to 
mankind. 


“ Having thus explained the defini. 
tion of true piety, we are enabled to 
account for certain facts relative to it, 
which before seemed excéedingly mys- 
terious. High and rare as the accom- 
plishiment appears, the disposition may 
as easily be supposed to occupy* the 
breast of a child, as that of an adult: 
to exist in the man of slender capacity 
as well as in the greatest genius; in-the 
illiterate as well as in the learned. Such 
a disposition cannot indeed show itself, 
till age unfolds the faculties, knowledge 
enlarges the understanding, and cir- 
cumstances afford opportunity for 
speech and action. Yet the turn of 
mind which gives rise to a certain 
course of action, and facilitates its pro- 
gress, exists prior to it; nor would it 
lose its existence or tendency, though 


‘it should never have an opportunity of 


manifesting itself in this world. The 
pleasing opinion, therefore, concerning 
the departed spirit of a child dying in 
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infancy, that it is instantly admitted in- 
to the abodes of bliss, notwithstanding 
it could never profit by any means of 
religious instruction, or evince to those 
around it the existence of ‘some good 
thing toward the Lord God of Israel,’ 
is far from incredible, even though we 
take into view the necessity of a taste 
suited to the nature of celestial felicity, 
in order to its possession and enjoy- 
ment. At the same time, whenever 
this divine principle exists in the heart 
ofa babe or suckling, undoubtedly as 
reason expands, and growing years en- 
able it to communicate its ideas and 
feelings, it will lisp the praises of its 
Saviour, and ‘ seek the Lord God of its 
fathers.’” Vol. I. pp. 875, 376. 

We cannot promise even a ge- 
neral idea of the present, or of any 
succeeding, Essay in either volume. 
Our object, in the extracts and 
remarks hitherto made, has been 
to exhibit to our readers the na- 
ture of Mr. Burnside’s style, both 
of thought and expression ; and by 
the time we have given the remain- 
ing catalogue of his Essays, we trust 
they will be fully acquainted with 
the general plan and tenor of his 
volumes. 

The next series, which concludes 
the first volume, seems to corres- 
pond with the author’s introduc- 
tory designation, as containing “ a 
reply to the many plausible excuses 
that are made for the want of per- 
sonal religion.” The subjects are 
as follows :— 

“ Essay XX. On the Imperfections 
of the Truly Pious—XXI. On the 
Peculiar Disadvantages under which 
some. labour with regard to Piety— 
XXII. On the Difficulties attending 
the Study of the Scriptures—XXIII. 
Ontbe Religious Ditferencesamong the 
truly Pious—XXIV. On the Number 
of the Irreligions—XXV. On the In- 
fluence of Fashionin Religion—XXVI. 
On the Compatibleness of Piety with 
intellectual improvement—XXVII. 
On the Compatibleness of Piety with 
Active Life—XXVIII. On the Com- 
patibleness of Piety with Pleasure— 
XXIX. On the Compatibleness of Pi- 
ety with different Circumstances and 
Ranks in Life—XXX. On the differ- 
ent Kinds and Degrees of Piety— 
XXXII. On the peculiar Circum- 


stances and Number of the Pious— 
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XXXII. On the peculiar Happiness of 
the Pious.” Vol. I. pp. xv, xvi. 


The next class contains “ direc- 
tions and encouragements to those 
who are solicitous concerning their 
eternal welfare.” ‘There are two 
Essays only under this class. 

“ Essay XX XIII. On the Mode and 
Means of becoming Pious—X XXIV 
On the Difficulties attending the Com- 
mencement of Piety.” Vol. IL. p. v. 

The last class, which is addressed 
“to the truly pious according to 
the various relations and circum- 
stances in which they may be 
placed,” extends from Essay XXXV. 
to Essay LX. 

“ Essay XXXV. Onthe Evidence of 
true Piety in ourselves—XXXV1I. On 
the Evidence of real Piety in others— 
XXXVII. On the ordinary Sources 
of Temptation—XXXVIII. On the 
Temptations of Evil Spiritt—X X XIX. 
On the Uses of Temptation—XL. On 
the Guilt of yielding to Temptation— 
XLI. On the Means of overcoming 
Temptation—XLII. On the Declen- 
sion and Revival of Piety—XLIII. On 
the Preservation and Improvement of 
Piety—XLIV. On Presumption in 
Religion—XLV. On Religious Des- 
pondency—XLVI. On Improvement 
in the Worship and Service of the 
Deity—XLVII. On Improvement in 
Christian Principlese—XLVIIL. On 
Improvement in Christian Obedience 
—XLIX. On Religious Conversation 
—L. On Austerity—LI. On Frivolity 
and the Love of the World—LII. On 
the Testimony of a Good Conscience— 
LIII. On Reputation—LIV. On Bi- 
gotry—LV. On Liberality of Senti- 
ment— LVI. On Efforts for promoting 
Benevolence and Piety—LVII. On 
the Connexion between Piety and Pa- 
triotism—LVIII. On Religious Ab- 
straction—LIX. On Weariness of Life 
—LX. On the Dread of Death.” Vol. 
II. pp. v.—vii. 

The whole is closed with an ap- 
pended Essay on the Importance of 
Learning to the Christian Minister. 
This paper is marked by strong rea- 
soning and discriminating powers ; 
and indeed so much is there through- 
out the whole work of sound ratioci- 
nation, of original remark, of re- 
search into the hidden sources of 
human action, and of just religious 
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sentiment, that we were at a loss 
where to begin; or, having begun, 
where to finish our observations. 

We are disposed, however, to 
quote one further set of extracts, 
taken from the last class of Essays ; 
namely, those more immediately 
addressed to the truly pious, under 
their various relations and circum- 
stances. Our readers will have 
perceived a sequence of Essays 
from the thirty-seventh to the forty- 
first, on the important subject of 
TEMPTATION. We here find our- 
selves in the centre of a very wide 
range of scriptural instruction and 
experimental religion, addressed to 
those who may be regarded as feel- 
inz most deeply interested in both. 
Much of this part of the work is 
applicable to ordinary pulpit ex- 
hortation. For the benefit of our 
clerical readers, we might proceed, 
for example, to sermonize the thirty- 
seventh Essay as follows. Suppose 
the text to be, “ Lead us not into 
temptation.” The audience would 
then be direeted from this Essay to 
an edifying enumeration of “ the 
sources of temptation.” Tempta- 
tions will be found to arige, 1. From 
things ;—2. From persons, that is, 
our fellow creatures,—the openly 
wicked; insidious writers; in ge- 
neral, irreligious performers on the 
stage of life;* mere pretenders to 
personal religion; and friends as 
well as enemies ;—3. From ouwr- 
selves: including generally, the 
bodily appetites and passions; pro- 


* We do not strongly notice the pan- 
fomimical allusions with which this si- 
mile is followed ; because, in general, 
Mr. Burnside is tolerably exempt from 
those offences against good taste, to 
which a free play of the imagination 
often leads. Further on, in Essay 
XLIV., a most extraordinary piece of 
information in natural history is made 
the subject of an entire note, namely, 
That “ the monkey is doubtless void of 
reason, but not more than the owl.’™ 
We should certainly recommend, in a 
future edition,such notes to be printed; 
as are the annotations in some Bibles, 
so low down in the page as to be cut off 
in the binding. 
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pensities and antipathies ; and also 
a neutral state of the mind. Under 
this last head, we present the fol- 
lowing extract. 


“ On these grounds, I cannot but 
consider it possible for the mind to have 
bad propensities and antipathies natu- 
rally, as well as to contract bad habits ; 
and shall therefore speak of them as 
forming a distinct source of temptation. 
Nor let it be supposed that this danger 
regards only some of the human race, 
on account of a particular perversity 
of inclination that is evil inits tendency, 
not existing in all. ‘There is one case 
of constitutional depravity, which un- 
happily concerns every individual of 
the species ; those whose bias to virtue 
is the strongest and most uniform, as 
well as those whose natural disposition 
is most remarkable for vice. It will 
readily be conjectured that I refer to 
the unhappy state of the mind toward 
the Deity, which discovers itself in us 
all as soon as we are able to speak or 
think concerning him. The propriety 
and use of RELIGION, and even its ne- 
cessity, are generally admitted among 
the nations of mankind, whether an- 
cient or modern. Yet who can deny, 
that there is as general an unwilling- 
ness to do justice to the infinite excel- 
lences and merits of this all glorious 
Being ; to acknowledge and improve 
the manifestations afforded of hiin in his 
works; to inquire whether he has fur- 
nished any other communications of 
himself; toexamine the contentsof that 
book which is owned to be a Divine re- 
velation, and to see what representation 
it makes of our character and prospects 
as individuals respecting the world to 
come—whether any alteration be neces- 
sary—if there be, of what nature, and 
by what means it is to be effected. it 
is too much the fashion to take it for 
granted that attention to the temporal 
interests of our neighbour, and to our 
own, is the principal, if not the only 
duty required of us by the Divine Being, 
and that external acts of religious wor- 
ship are alone essential to piety. Even 
these are reluctantly and sparingly per- 
formed by multitudes, if not disregard- 
ed altogether. Disposed as many may 
feel to question the truth of the asser- 
tions, that ‘ they are become unprofit- 
able’—‘ there is none that doeth good’ 
—‘ their throat is an open sepulchre, 
and their feet swift to shed blood,’—as 
applicable to themselves, it will be dif- 
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ficult for them to deny, that respecting 
their original character, they did ‘ not 
understand or seek after God,’ and that 
they had ‘* gone out of the way.’ In 
vain it is alleged that in the foregoing 
description the individual making it 
represents his own experience to be 
that of mankind at Jarge. Not only the 
profane, but those who treat religion 
with decorum, at least many of thei, 
plainly show, by the manner in which 
they entertain serious discourse on re- 
ligious subjects, when introduced by 
others, and their own silence on those 
subjects, that they secretly ‘ say unto 
God, Depart from us; we desire not 
the knowledge of thy ways.’ There 
are, it is true, among people professing 
different modes of religion, not a few 


who really love God ; but almost all of 


them will acknowledge that they well 
recollect when they were differently 
‘minded, and without a dissenting voice 
they will admit with shame and sorrow, 
that they have not yet ‘ attained, or 
are already perfect.’ ” Vol. II. pp. 87, 
os. 


Our preacher, we may now sup- 
pose to proceed, in a second dis- 
course, to one particular source of, 
or rather agent in, temptation, and 


to speak “ on the temptations of 


evil spirits.” This follows in Essay 
XXXVIII.; but panting time would 
toil after us in vain, were we to at- 
tempt even the anatomy of this dis- 
cussion, perhaps too metaphysical 
for the pulpit, but in itself, and to the 
general reader, highly important and 
instructive. 

The third sermon of our preacher 
would embrace, we should reason- 
ably apprehend, what comes (ast 
in Mr. Burnside’s Series, namely, 
“ the means of overcoming temp- 
tation,” contained in his forty-first 
Essay. Here the approximate text 
is suggested at the end of the 
Essay ; “ Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation,’ &c.; or, 
“ To him that overcometh,” &c. 


Some preliminary observations of 


admirable use occur respecting the 
training up of children, so as far as 
possible to fortify them for the after 
struggle against temptation. 

From this topic, the preacher 
proceeds to one general direction, 


for those who have grown up into 
life ; namely, the practice of habi- 
tual industry. We all know froin 
our infancy who it is that * finds 
mischief for idle hands to do:” 
and therefore this preliminary anti- 
dote against Satan’s devices cannot 
be too strongly recommended. — But 
to descend to more particular mea- 
sures, 1. Observe the tendency of 
your constituuonal bias or disin- 
clinations; 2. Call in 
ance even of interior considerations : 
3. Review the examples of other 
persons ; 4. Take the whole armour 
of God, consisting generally of mo- 
tives drawn from that ample de- 
pository, the word of God; but to 
be especially and profitably expand- 
ed into the various pieces of armour 
mentioned by the Apostle, in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians; 5. The 
and cultivation of a 
holy principle; 6. Supernatural 
means—such as the ministry of 
good angels, and, most especially, 
the direct interposition of God him- 
self. The conclusion of this ad- 
mirable, though somewhat desul- 
tory, Essay, we are tempted to 
transcribe, 


the assist- 


possession 


“No one can duly reflect upon the 
ample provision thus made by the Di 
vine Being for our security against the 
incentives to the neglect or violation of 
duty, and for our success against them, 
without the strongest emotions of admi- 
ration, gratitude and joy. Every pre- 
tence for inactivity or dejection, on the 
ground of insuperable obstacles, is re- 
moved. Final victory cannot be want- 
ing to any one, who is not wanting to 
himself, Too many, it is to be feared, 
will fail at last; but the failure will be 
imputable, not to the inefficacy of the 
means, but to their not being adopted 
or persevered in—not to the refusal ot 
Divine assistance, but to its never hav 
ing been sought. The withholdment of 
it, for wise and good reasons, when 
unsought, may in one case, though not 
in another, be a subject of lamentation, 
but not of censure: it debars the loser 
from cause to praise the Deity, but it 
does not preserve him from a just cause 
to blame himself. 

** He who has pfofited in the course 
of the spiritual combat by the different 
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means of resistance and success that 
bave been noticed, will not ascribe that 
praise to himself, which is due only to 
Divine Providence and grace. If, prior 
to his conversion, he was suffered to 
fall into ‘ many hurtful lusts,’ he ought 
to view himself as ‘a brand plucked 
out of the fire.’ If, on the contrary, he 
was ‘ preserved in Christ Jesus till 
he was called,’ he should remember, 
that it was God who ‘kept him from 
evil,’ and withheld him from sinning 
against him. If, since his profession of 
religion, he has been permitted to fall 
openly and scandalously, it was Divine 
grace that raised him up again, having 
‘restored his soul, and led him in the 
paths of righteousness.’ If he has hi- 
therto escaped the pollutions of the 
world through the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, it is 
God who hath ‘held up his goings in 
his paths,’ that his feet did not slip. 
This comparative degree of spiritual 
prosperity, however, by no means im- 
plies that he has no failures to lament, 
nor any lost ground to recover. The 
experience of every day teaches him 
the contrary, as noticed by copscience, 
if not by his fellow men. Since, like- 
wise, he will never be exempt from dan- 
ger on this side of the grave, interest, 
as well as gratitude to his heavenly 
Protector, will urge him to continue 
‘ sober, watching unto prayer.’ 
“These acts of caution, diligence, 
and self-denial, the occasion for which 
is sO incessant, and continues so long, 
tend to excite disgust and weariness. 
But beside the intervals of ease and 
enjoyment which mitigate the severity 
of the Christian’s warfare, the certain 
and speedy prospect of ultimate success 
ought to prove a most powerful and 
never-failing stimulus to patience and 
activity. How great and necessary is 
the object for which he thus bears 
arms! How infallible is the triumph 
which he will shortly obtain! How 
glorious is the recompense he will re- 
ceive! With what transport will he 
review the cares, the labours, and the 
sufferings, that have conducted him to 
so happy an issue! Many whom he 
recollects to have been long engaged in 
similar danger and conflicts, are now 
entered into peace, into rest, and into 
the joy of the Lord! He will follow 
them quickly, ‘ if he holds fast the be- 
ginning of his confidence, and the re- 
joicing of the hope firm unto the end.’ 
‘ Blessed is the man that endureth temp- 
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tation ; for when he is tried, he shall 
receive the crown of life which the 
Lord hath promised to them that love 
him.’—* To him that overcometh will 
I give to inherit all things; and I will 
be his Father, and he shall be my son.’” 
Vol. II. pp. 197—199. 

Our preacher might be suffered 
now appropriately to proceed to 
another important subject, ground- 
ed on the sufficient assistance af- 
forded us against temptation, name- 
ly, “ the guilt of yielding to 
temptation.” Here, as a_ text, 
might be taken, “ Let no man say 
when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God,” &c.; and the subject 
would be, The removal of those 
vain excuses which all are apt to 
make to themselves for yielding to 
temptation; such as, 1. Ignorance ; 
2. Its suddenness; 3. General dis- 
advantages and difficulties of situa- 
tion or condition; 4, 5, and 6. 
Difficulties arising from the infinite- 
ly diversified forms of temptation ; 
from the formidable power of evil 
spirits, as described in Scripture ; 
and from the present state of conflict 
in the human mind itself. Many 
observations of great depth, as well 
as much liveliness, occur in the 
course of these several discussions : 
but we have room neither for ex- 
tracting the passages we had mark- 
ed, nor for offering the comments 
with which it might be fit to ac- 
company them. We shall, there- 
fore, only observe, in general, that 
the very discussion of some points 
intimately connected with human 
conduct, however ably and justly 
maintained, may be injurious to 
certain minds, which have been 
accustomed to the single, practical, 
and conclusive appeal for all moral 
and scriptural duty, “ The Lord 
hath spoken.” Such points we 
should of course be very far from 
recommending for pulpit instruc- 
tion. 

» The concluding subject of ad- 
dress from our supposed preacher, 


‘would naturally fall in with Mr. 


Burnside’s thirty-ninth Essay, “ On 
the Uses of Temptation.” Our 
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text for this would be, “ Count it 
all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations.” But here we must 
beg leave to quit both our readers 
and our author: having brought 
them so well acquainted with each 
other, that we cannot believe any 
reason can remain for the former 
not pursuing the same train for 
themselves which we have com- 
menced for them. We recommend 
them not to be content with our 
analysis, but to put themselves in 
possession of one of the most valu- 
able depositories of moral and reli- 
gious research which for some time 
we have had occasion to notice. 


—<—— 


The Christian and Civic Economy 
of Large Towns. By Tuomas 
Cuatmers, D. D. Minister of 
St. John’s Church, Glasgow.— 
No. VII. On Church Offices. 
Glasgow : Chalmers and Collins. 
1821. price Ls. 


AxvrxHoucu the direct object which 
Dr. Chalmers has in view, in the 
Seventh Number of his quarterly 
papers, is not an object of any high 
interest with ourselyes—inasmuch 
as the peculiar evils of which he 
complains in the present constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland do 
not exist in the English Church 
—we are induced to confine our 
attention exclusively to this paper 
on the present occasion by several 
reasons. It will be sufficient, how- 
ever, to burden our readers with 
only one of them; namely, the great 
extent of the subject treated of in 
the Eighth of these papers. Whilst 
we could not, on any account, con- 
sent to cripple our examination of 
the important topic to which we 
shall next come, namely, “ Sabbath- 
schools,’ we were unwilling alto- 
gether to sacrifice the paper now 
before us to that topic; and a due 
attention to both was next to iim- 
practicable in one Number. It will 


be found, also, that the present 
Essay involves in it the discussion 
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of an important and fundamental 
question in the economy of morals, 
to which, for many reasons, we are 
desirous of "drawing the careful at- 
tention of our readers. 

Dr. Chalmers opens the paper 
before us by giving a_ brief de- 
scription of the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, which we shall 
extract, in order to put our readers 
in possession of the facts of the 
case. 


* By the constitution of the Church 
of Scotland, it is provided that, in each 
parish, there shall be, at least, one mi 
nister, whuse office is to preach and 
dispense the ordinances of Christianity, 
on the Sabbath, and to labour in holy 
things among the people, through the 
week ; and elders, whose office it is to 
assist at the dispensation of sacraments, 
to be the bearers of religious advice 
and comfort among the families, and, 
in general, to act purely as ecclesias- 
tical labourers for the good of human 
souls ; and, lastly, deacons, to whom it 
belong, not to preach the word, or ad- 
minister the sacraments, but to take 
special care in administering to the 
necessities of the poor.” p. 249. 


It appears, however, that in the 
course of time this constitution has 


sufiered a material change; by 
which, in many instances, the 


office of deacon has been wholly 
absorbed in that of elder. ‘The 
effect of this change is, that the 
elder, now, in many instances, ex- 
ercises the joint function of elder 
and deacon—as elder, assisting the 
minister in his clerical duties, and, 
as deacon, dispensing those funds 
which have been raised, either by 
benevolent or compulsatory contri- 
butions, for the benefit of the poor. 
The elder, therefore, now goes 
forth, not as the mere assistant of 
the incumbent, dividing with him 
his spiritual labours, but also, and 
chiefly, in a capacity analogous to 
that of overseer of the poor of the 
parish, sitting in judgment on the 
claims of applicants for relief, and 
assigning to each his portion of the 
parochial charities. 

It is against this union of spi- 
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ritual and secular offices that the 
present Essay of Dr. Chalmers is 
mainly directed: and as the ar- 
gument is, in some points, new; 
and, as usual with this powerful 
writer, conducted in a very mas- 
terly manner; we shall here allow 
him to speak somewhat at length 
for himself. 


* Conceive, then, an individual to be 
associated with a district in the joint 
capacity of elder and deacon, and 
that, at the same time, its pauperism 
has attained such a magnitude and 
an establishment, as to have address- 
ed itself to the desires and the ex- 
pectations of a large proportion of 
the families. The argument niust sup- 
pose him to be equally intent on the 
duties of each office, without which 
there is a defect of right and honest 
principle, on his part; and this of itself 
isa mischievous thing, though no ex- 
ception whatever could be alleged 
against the combination of these two 
offices. It will, therefore, serve better 
to expose the evils of this combination, 
to figure to ourselves a man of zeal and 
conscientiousness, on Whom the burden 
of both offices has been laid, and who 
is uprightly desirous of fulfilling the 
duties of both. There are many who 
are but elders in name, while deacons 
alone and deacons altogether in prac- 
tice and performance ; and this, of it- 
self, by the extinction, as far as it goes, 
of the whole use and influence of the 
eldership among the people, is, of it- 
self,a very sore calamity. But let us 
rather put the case of one who would 
like religious influence to descend from 
him, in the former capacity, and, at the 
same time, would like to acquit himself 
rightly among the people in the latter 
capacity: and we hope to inake it ap- 
pear that a more ruinous plurality could 
not have been devised, by which to turn 
into poison each ingredient of which it 
is composed—and that it is indeed a 
work of extreme delicacy and difficulty 
for an individual, on whom duties of 
a character so heterogeneous have been 
devolved, to move through the district 
assigned to him, without scattering 
among its people the elements of moral 
deterioration. 

“ He goes forth among them as an 
elder, when he goes forth to pray with 
thei, or to address them on the subject 
of Christianity, or to recommend their 
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attention to its ordinaneées, or to take 
cognizance of the education of their 
children. There are, indeed, a thou- 
sand expedients by which he may at- 
tempt a religious influence among the 
people ; and, in plying these expedients, 
he acts purely as an ecclesiastical la- 
bourer. And, did he act singly in this 
capacity, we might know what to make 
of the welcome which he obtains from 
the families. But they recognise him 
to be also a dispenser of temporalities ; 
and they have an indefinite imagination 
of his powers, and of his patronage, and 
of his funds ; and their sordid or mer- 
cenary expectations are set at work by 
the very sight of him; and thus some 
paltry or interested desire of their own 
may lurk under the whole of that appa- 
rent cordiality which marks the inter- 
course of the two parties. It were a 
great satisfaction, to disentangle one 
principle here from another; and this 
can only be done by separating the one 
office from the other. It were desirable 
to ascertain how much of liking there is 
for the Christian, and how much for the 
pecuniary ministration with which this 
philanthropist is eharged. ‘The union 
of these two throws an impenetrable 
obscurity over this question, and raises 
a barrier against the discernment of 
real character, amongst the people with 
whom we deal. 

* But this combination does more 
than disguise the principles of the peo- 
ple. It serves also to deteriorate them. 
If there be any nascent affection among 
them towards that which is sacred, it is 
well to keep it single—to defend it 
from the touch of every polluting in- 
gredient—to nourish and bring it for- 
ward on the strength of its own proper 
aliment—and most strenuously to be- 
ware of holding out encouragement to 
that most subtle of all hypocrisies, the 
hypocrisy of the heart; which is most 
surely and most effectually done, when 
the lessons of preparation for another 
world are mixed up with the bribery of 
certain advantages in this world, and 
made to descend upon a human sub- 
ject in one compound administration. 
There is a wonderful discernment in 
our nature evinced by the Saviour and 
his Apostles, throughout their whole 
work of Christianising, in the stress that 
is laid by them on singleness of eye— 
and in the announcements they give of 
the impossibility of serving two mas- 
ters, and of the way in which a divided 
state of the affections shuts and darkens 
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the heart against the pure influence of 
truth. Simplicity of desire, or the want 
of it, makes the whole difference be- 
tween being full of light and full of 
darkness. Itis thus that Christ refuses 
to be a judge and a divider; and that 
the Apostles totally resign the office of 
ministering to the temporal wants of 
the poor; and that Paul, in particular, 
is at so much pains both to teach and 
to exemplify, among his disciples, the 
habit of independence on charity to 
the very uttermost—denouncing the 
hypocrisy of those who make a gain of 
godliness, and even going so far as to 
affirm, that the man who had joined 
their society, with a view tohis own 
personal relief, out of its funds, from 
the expense of maintaining his own 
household, was worse than an infidel. 
On the maxim that ‘ my kingdom is 
not of this world,’ it will ever be a vain 
attempt to amalgamate Christianity 
with the desires ofany earthly ambition ; 
and this is just as applicable to the 
humble ambition of a poor man for a 
place in the lists of pauperism, as to 
that higher ambition which toils, and 
aspires, and multiplies its desires, and 
its doings, on the walks of a more dig- 
nified patronage. We are not pleading, 
at present, for the annihilation of pau- 
perism, but for the transference of its 
duties to a separate class of office-bear- 
ers. We are for removing a taint and 
a temptation from the eldership, and 
for securing, in this way, the greatest 
possible efficacy to their Christian la- 
bours. We arefor delivering the people 
from the play and the perplexity of two 
affections, which cannot work together, 
contemporaneously at least, in the same 
bosom. On the principle that there is 
atime for every thing, we should like 
a visit from an elder to be the time 
when Christianity shall have a separate 
and unrivalled place in the attention of 
those with whom, for the moment, he 
is holding intercourse ; and that when 
the impression of things sacred might 
be growing and gathering strength from 
his conversation, there shall not be so 
ready and palpable an inlet as there is 
at present, for the impression of things 
secular to stifle and overbear them.” 
pp. 252—257. 


Now it is evident, as we have al- 
ready intimated, that the objection 
here alleged in the case of the Church 
of Scotland, does not lie against the 
Established Church of our own 

Curist. Osserv. No. 241. 
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country. In the first place, we 
have no church-officer, who is called 
to the aid of an incumbent in the 
discharge of his spiritual functions, 
except the curate he may himself 
employ; the churchwarden being 
a mere watchman over the tem- 
poralities of the church;—and, 
in the second place, there is a 
lay officer, the overseer, to whom, 
with the vestry and churchwarden, 
the office of distributing the parish 
rates is assigned, and who has no 
connexion whatever with the dis- 
charge of ecclesiastical offices. 
The constitution of our church, 
therefore, as to those points, differs 
widely from that of Scotland. And 
we should not, ourselves, feel dis- 
posed to press the measure of sepa- 
ration asto temporal and spiritual 
objects to such an extent as to take 
from our clergy the distribution of 
the few parochial charities which 
now sometimes falls to them, or to 
drive them from the seat of pre- 
sidency in parish vestries which 
has been lately assigned to them 
by Act of Parliament. We so far 
concur, however, in the views stated 
in these extracts, that we are in- 
clined to regard these offices as 
demanding in their administration 
the most cautious vigilance at the 
hands of the clergy, because they 
will be found more likely than any 
other to compromise their clerical 
functions by investing them witha 
secular character, and to expose 
them to the risk of incurring the 
odium of their parishioners, and 
of impairing, in a_ proportionate 
degree, their spiritual influence. 

The following passages will put 
our readers in still more ample 
possession of Dr. Chalmers’s opi- 
nions on this subject. 

“There are two different ways in 
which an elder may acquit himself of 
his superinduced deaconship: either in 
the way of easy compliance with the 
demands of the population, or in the 
way of strict and conscientious inquiry, 
so as to act rightly by the fund which 
has been committed to him. Take the 
first way of it, and suppose him, at the 


same time, tohave the Christianity of 
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his district at heart, and what a bounty 
he carries around with him on the worst 
kind of dissimulation! Like a $#bstance, 
where neithes of the ingredients taken 
singly is poisonous, and which assumes 
all its virulence from the composition of 
them, what a power of insidious but 
most fatal corruption lies in the mere 
junction of these two offices! There is 
many a pluralist of this sort, who never 
can and never will verify this remark, 
by any experience of his own; because 
he has virtually resigned the better and 
the higher of his functions, or rather 
has not once from the beginning exer- 
cised them. But let him go forth upon 
his territory, in the discharge of both, 
and what a sickening duplicity of re- 
ception he is exposed to! What a mor- 
tifying indifference to the topic he has 
most at heart, under all the constrained 
appearance ofattention whichis render- 
ed to it! Withewhat dexterity can the 
language of sanctity be pressed into 
the service, when their purpose requires 
it; and yet how evident, how mortify- 
ingly evident, often, is the total absence 
of all feeling and desire upon the sub- 
ject,from the hearts of these wily poli- 
ticians! How often, under such an un- 
fortunate arrangementas this, is Chris- 
tianity prostituted into a vehicle for 
the tnost sordid and unworthy applica- 
tions—all its lessons no further valued 
than forthe mean and beggarly elements 
with which they are conjoined—and all 
its ordisances no further valued than 
as stepping-stones perhaps to a pair of 
shoes. It is this mingling together of 
incompatible desires—it is this bring- 
ing of a pure moral element into con- 
tiguity with other elements which vi- 
tiate and extinguish it—it is this com- 
pounding of what is fitted in itself to 
raise the character, with what is fitted, 
in itself, and still more by its hypocri- 
tical association with better things, to 
adulterate and debase it—it is this 
which sheds a kind of withering blight 
over all the ministrations of the plural- 
ist, and must convince every enlighten- 
ed observer, that, till he gets rid of the 
many elements of temptation which are 
in his hands, he will never expatiate, 
either with Christian comfort, or with 
Christian effect, among the popula- 
tion.™* pp. 257, 258. 





* There is something almost ludicrous 
in the frequent recurrence in this and other 
passages of the work before us, of the 
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“ He will find it utterly impossible to 

find access for the lessons of Christian- 
ity, into hearts soured against himself, 
and perhaps thwarted in their feelings 
of justice, by the disappointments they 
have gotten at his hand. It is thus that, 
by a strange fatality, the man who has 
been vested with a religous superin- 
tendence over the people, has become 
the most unlikely for gaining a religious 
influence over them—and all his wonted 
powers of usefulness, now worse than 
neutralized, have, by the positive dislike 
that has been turned against him, been 
sunk far beneath the level of any pri- 
vate or ordinary individual. There 
cannot, surely, be a more complete tra- 
vesty on all that is wise and desirable 
in human institutions,thantosaddle that 
man, whose primitive office it is to woo 
the people tothat which is spiritually 
good, with another office, where he 
has to war against the people, onthe 
subject of their temporalities. There 
may, at onetime, have been a compa- 
tibility between these two functions, 
under the cheap economy of the old 
Scottish pauperism ; but it is all put to 
flight by the shock which takes place 
between the rapacity of the one party 
and the resistance of the other, under 
a system of English pauperism.” pp. 
261, 262. 

* Never was public functionary more 
cruelly hampered than by this associa- 
tion of duties, which are altogether so 
discordant. There is no place for the 
still small voice of Christian friendship, 
in such an atmosphere of recrimination, 
and heart-burning and mutual jealousy, 
as now encompasses the ministration of 
charity, in our great towns. To import 
the English principle of, pauperism 
among the kitk-sessions of Scotland is 
like putting new wine into old bottles, 
It so mangles and lacerates an elder- 
ship, as to dissipate all the moral ascen- 
dency they once had over our popula- 
tion. It is ever to be regretted that 
such a ministration as this should have 
been inserted between the two parties. 
No subtle or satanic adversary of reli- 
gion could have devised a more skilful 
barrier against all the usefulness and 
effect of these lay associates of the 
clergy: and, as the fruit of this melan- 
choly transformation, a class of men, 
who have contributed so much to build 











word element in its mathematical sense, 
which diminishes, we fear, the force of Dr 
Chalmers’s argument. 
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up and sustain our national character, 
will be as good as swept away from the 


land. 
“ And the clergy themselves have re- 


ceived a vitiating taint from this per- 
nicious innovation. They toohave been 
implicated among the stout legalities of 
a business, now turned from an affair 
of the heart to an affair of points and 
precedents, where every question must 
be determined with rigour, and every 
determination be persisted in, with un- 
complying hardihood. The minister 
feels himself translated into a new and 
strange relationship with his people, 
and is in inextricable difficulties about 
the character he should assume; for 
whether he moves in the style of an af- 
fectionate pastor, or puts on the stern 
countenance amongst them of alitigaut 
with their claims, corruption will be 
sure to attend upon his footsteps; and 
he will either call forth the fawning hy- 
pocrisy of expectants, on the one hand, 
or be met, in soreness and sullenness 
of spirit, by the disappointed candidates 
for parochial aliment, on the other.” 
pp. 263, 264. 


We are anxious here to remark 
that, in the course of his reasoning, 
Dr. Chalmers always carefully dis- 
tinguishes between the mischief of a 
clergyman’s becoming the distribu- 
tor of compulsory charities, and his 
being the dispenser “ of those pri- 
vate means which he, in common 
with all other men, should lay out 
on charitable uses as God hath 
given him the ability.” (p. 287.) It 
is the more necessary strongly to 
mark this distinction, because some 
persons have so far misconceived 
the drift of our author’s reasoning, 
as to suppose that it goes to inter- 
dict the clergyman or elder from 
becoming the distributor of any 
species of pecuniary assistance to 
the poor. We have even heard 
of one or two excellent individuals 
who, alarmed by the above state- 
ments, have determined no_ longer 
in any way to combine temporal 
with spiritual assistance, or even 
to distribute their charities in the 
same place where they exercise 
their religious functions. In sup- 
port of this, as we conceive per- 
verted, view of the argument of 
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Dr. Chalmers for a separation of 
tempora}. and spiritual offices, they 
adduce one of the extracts already 
made. “It is well,” he says, 
“most strenuously to beware of 
holding out encouragement to that 
most subtile of all hypocrisies, the 
hypocrisy of the heart, which is 
most surely and effectually done 
when the lessons of preparation for 
another world are mixed up with 
the bribery of certain advantages 
in this world, and made to descend 
upon a human subject in one com- 
pound administration.” But it is 
perfectly evident that Dr. Chalmers 
is here speaking exclusively of the 
impolicy of combining the adminis- 
tration of legal or compulsory re- 
lief, (official duties, ig. short, cor- 
responding with those of our over- 
seers of the poor,) with the per- 
formance of spiritual offices; and 
thus far we conceive his reasoning is 
incontrovertible. He seems to us 
to prove, in the most convincing 
manner, that no minister of the 
Gospel should invest himself with 
the distribution of those funds to 
which the poor have a claim, or 
which, as in the case of the poors’ 
rate, they have come to consider 
rather as their own property than 
the property of those who distri- 
bute them; but that he should leave 
the discharge of such duties to 
others. It is obvious that ia this 
case, as in that of filling the office 
of magistrate, he becomes rather 
the functionary of justice than the 
promulgator of mercy. 

Surely, however, it is a most in- 
correct use to make of such an 
argument, to infer from it, that, if 
a minister means to secure a pure 
and spiritual ascendency over his 
people, he must go forth to his 
cottages with a resolution to dis- 
tribute among them no pecuniary 
relief or assistance of any kind, lest 
the cupidity of the human heart 
should be awakened, and the cot- 
tager should have his mind fixed 
on the anticipated shilling, when 
the ear is professedly lent to the 
pastoral address. 
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Those who would maintain that 
the reasoning of Dr. Chalmers 
leads fairly to this conclusion, 
must have forgotten the whole 
train of his previous remarks on 
the blighting effect of compulsory 
relief on all the kindly feelings both 
of the giver and receiver, and on 
the influence, in calling forth the 
affection and gratitude of the re- 
cipient, of aid given in the spirit, 


and prompted by the motive, of 


Christian love. He had already 
dwelt at such length on the vital 
distinction between these two 
modes of charity, that he might 
reasonably have considered him- 
self excused from reiterating his 
observations. He has, however, 
even in the present chapter, been 
at pains to guard his argument 
from misapprehension on this point. 
In various parts of it, he pleads for 
a return to the “old system of 
Scottish pauperism,” when “ its 
expenses were defrayed by volun- 
tary collections,” administered by 
ecclesiastical agents; and though 
he distinctly states that it would 
be interfering with the immediate 
object he has in hand, to show at 
length why this change would pro- 
duce “a happier stateof things 
and a more diffused comfort and 
sufficiency among our people ;” yet 
he adds, “In the mean time, let 
the thing be tried instead of 
argued;” and though “ there 
would still be a remainder of the 
mischief that we have attempted to 
expose,” it would be “far more 
innocent in point of effect,” &c. 
(p. 266.) But even to this modifi- 
cation of the present system, Dr. 
Chalmers would infinitely prefer 
the entire substitution of private 
charity. Andean it for a moment 
be supposed, that, when the very 
main spring of his civic economy is 
a spirit of Christian liberality ex- 
cited in the people by the evange- 
lical labours of their minister, ‘he 
should have it in contemplation 
that the minister himself should be 
the last person to exemplify his own 
lessons! But on this point, it is 


[J AN, 


fair that our author should speak 
for himself. The passage we pro- 
duce is taken from the chapter un- 
der review : and though the matter 
in hand is touched upon only inci- 
dentally, yet what is said upon it 
sufficiently vindicates the views of 
the author from the objection to 
which we have adverted. 


“ An elder who is implicated 
with pauperism, or the agent of a 
charitable society who is known to 
be such, will most certainly light up 
a thousand mercenary expectations, 
and be met by a thousand mercenary 
demands, in the course of his fre- 
quent visitations among the people. 
But let him stand out to the general 
eye as dissociated with all the concerns 
of an artificial charity ; and Jet it be 
his sole ostensible aim to excite the re- 
ligious spirit of the district, or to pro- 
mote its education—and he may, every 
day of his life, walk over the whole 
Jength and breadth of his territory, 
without meeting with any demand that 
is at all uninanageable, or that needs to 
alarm him. The truth is, that there is 
a far greater sufficiency among the 
lower classes of society than is gener- 
ally imagined ; and our first impressions 
of their want and wretchedness are 
generally by much too aggravated ; nor 
do we know a more effectual method of 
reducing these impressions than to cul- 
tivate a closer acquaintance with their 
resources and their habits, and their 
whole domestic economy. It is cer- 
tainly inthe power of artificial expe- 
dients to create artificial desires, and to 
call out a host of applications, that 
would never have otherwise been made, 
And we know of nothing that leads 
more directly and more surely to this 
state of things, than a great regular 
provision for indigence, obtruded, with 
all the characters of legality, and cer- 
tainty, and abundance, upon the notice 
of the people. But wherever the se- 
curities which nature hath established 
for the relief and mitigation of extreme 
distress are not so tampered with, where 
the economy of individuals, and the 
sympathy of neighbours, and a sense of 
the relative duties among kinsfolk, are 
left, without disturbance, to their own 
silent and simple operation; it will be 
found that there is nothing so formida- 
ble in the work of traversing a whole 
mass of congregated human beings, 
and of encountering al] the clamours, 
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whether of real or of fictitious neces- 
sity, that may be raised by our ap- 
pearance amongst them. So soon as it 
is understood, that all which is given 
by such an adventurous philanthropist 
is given by hunself; and so soon as ac- 
quaintanceship is formed between him 
and the families ; and so soon as the 
conviction of his good will has been 
settled in their hearts, by the repeated 
observation they have made of his 
kindness and personal trouble, for their 
sakes ;—then the sordid appetite which 
would have been maintained, in full 
vigour, so long as there was the ina- 
gination of a fund, of which he was 
merely an agent of conveyance, will be 
shamed, and that nearly into extinction, 
the moment that this imagination is dis- 
solved. Such an individual will meet 
with a limit to his sacrifices, in the 
very delicacy of the poor themselves ; 
and it will be possible for him to expa- 
tiate among hundreds of his fellows, 
and to give a Christian reception to 
every proposal he meets with ; and yet, 
after all, with the humble fraction of a 
humble revenue, to earn the credit of 
liberality amongst them.” pp. 270—272. 

“In this world,” he observes again, 
“ the poor shall be with us always ; and 
under the imperative duty of giving 
such things as we have, all who do have 
the silver and gold are under the obli- 
gation of being willing to distribute 
and ready to communicate.” p. 279. 

Nay, he supposes, as we have al- 
ready intimated, that the minister or 
elder, when delivered from the task 
of distributing compulsory relief, and 
going round his parish in the capa- 
city of a friend and Christian ad- 
viser, shall still have “ a certain 
proportion of silver and gold to dis- 
pose of, out of his private means.” 
p. 2387. 

“ And though, out of any public trea- 
sury, he neither has gold nor silver to 
give, yet, Jet him just do with his means 
and opportunities as every Christian 
should do, and feel as every Christian 
should feel, and he will rarely meet 
with a family so poor as to undervalue 
his attentions, or a family so profligate 
as to persist in despising them.” p, 292. 

But this is not all. The follow- 
ing extract will place the matter 
beyond doubt. 

“ We know of nothing which will tell 
more effectually, in the way of huma- 
nizing our families, than if an inter- 
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course of piety were going on between 
our men of respectable station, on the 
one hand, and our men of labour and 
of poverty on the other. We know of 
nothing which would serve more pow- 
erfully to link and to harmonize into 
one fine system of social order, the va- 
rious classes of our community. We 
know not a finer exhibition, on the one 
hand, than the man of wealth acting 
the man of piety, and throwing the 
goodly adornment of Christian benevo- 
lence over the splendour of those civil 
distinctions, which give a weight and 
a lustre to his name in society. And 
we know not a more wholesome influ- 
ence, on the other hand, than that 
which such a man must carry around 
with him, when he enters the habita- 
tions of our operatives, and dignifies, 
by his visits, the people who occupy 
them ; and talks with them, as the heirs 
of one hope and of one immortality ; 
and cheers, by the united power of re- 
ligion and _ of sympathy, the very hum 

blest of misfortune’s generation; and 
convinces them of a real and a longing 
affection after their best interests ; and 
leaves them with the impression that 
here, at least, is one man who is our 
friend ; that here, at least, is one proot 
that we are not altogether destitute of 
consideration amongst our fellows; that 
here, at least, is one quarter on which 
our confidence may rest; ay, and 
amidst all the insignificance in which 
we lie buried from the observation of 
society, we are sure, at least, of one 
who, in the most exalted sense of the 
term, is now ready to befriend us, and 
to look after us, and to care for us.” 
pp. 296, 297. 

ad 

Indeed, to attribute to Dr. Chal- 
mers such a meaning as we know 
has been ascribed to him, would 
be to suppose, that he was at war 
not only with all he had ever writ- 
ten (and who so ably r) on the sub- 
ject of private bene ‘volence, and its 
happy effect, both on him who ex- 
ercises it, and on him who is its 
object, but with the plain and direct 
authority of Scripture, as derived 
either from the precepts it gives or 
the facts it records. 

Towards the conclusion of the 
Essay now before us, we have some 
valuable observations on the duties 
of Eldership ; which, though we have 
no lay elders to avail themselves of 
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them, we will take the liberty of bor- 
rowing for all, whether of the clergy 
or laity, who afe anxious to culti- 
vate the high graces of the Chris- 
tian character. If Dr. Chalmers 
chances to possess a few such el- 
ders as he has sketched, we are 
the less surprised at his otherwise 
almost incredible success in_ his 
parish. In that case, our poor 
solitary ministers may indeed find 
reason to covet the many-handed 
machinery by which his schools 
and societies are worked. But we 
can suppose a case where these 
elders must be a grievous encum- 
brance on the shouiders of the cler- 
gy; where worldliness, like a mon- 
soon, must set in from this quarter, 
and threaten to sweep away every 
vestige of spirituality from the 
face of the church. We sincere- 
ly hope, that if any such cases 
exist to the annoyance of our 
Scottish brethren, the evil may 
find its remedy in the admirable 
counsels of Dr. Chalmers; and 
that every elder may fairly merit 
his important station and title by 
his ripe experience, and mellowed 
temper, and purity of conduct, 
and unwearied assiduity in well- 
doing. But let us hear Dr. Chal- 
mers. 


* Those who have entered on the im- 
portant and honourable office of the 
eldership, should have a full impres- 
sion of its sacredness. We are fully 
aware that there is not a professing 
Christian who does not forfeit all title 
to the name and character of a Chris- 
tian, if he do not honestly, and with 
all the energies of his soul, aspire at 
being not merely almost, but altogether 
a disciple of the Lord Jesus. It is the 
duty of the obscurest individual in a 
congregation, to be as heavenly in his 
desires, and as peculiar iu the whole 
style of his behaviour, and as upright 
in his transactions, and as circumspect 
in his walk, and as devoted, in heart 
and in service, to the God of his re- 
demption, as the minister who labours 
amongst them in word and in doctrine, 
or as the elders that assist him in the 
administration of ordinances, or as the 
most conspicuous among the office- 
bearers of the church with which he is 


connected. But they should remember 
that the very circumstance of being 
conspicuous forms a double call upon 
their attention to certain prescribed du- 
ties of the New Testament. It is this 
which gives so peculiar an importance 
to their example __It is this which, by 
making their light shine before men, 
renders it a more powerful instrument 
for glorifying God. And it is this, too, 
which stamps a tenfold malignity upon 
their misconduct. And under the im- 
pression of this, should they be careful 
lest their good be evil spoken of—to 
be, in all things, an example to the flock 
over which God hath appointed them 
the overseers—to remeinber that their 
conduct has a more decided bearing 
upon others than it had formerly—and 
that, as it is their duty to Jook, not to 
their own things, but to the things of 
others also, so it is their most solemn 
and imperious obligation, to take heed, 
and give no just offence, in any thing, 
that the religion of which they are the 
declared and the visible functionaries, 
be not blamed. We know not how a 
greater outrage can be practised on 
Christianity, we know not how a dead- 
lier wound can be given to its interest 
and its reputation -in the world, we 
know noi how a sorer infliction can be 
devised on a part of greater tender- 
ness, than for a man to usurp a place 
of authority and of lofty standing, in 
the church of our Redeemer, and then 
to exhibit such a life, and to maintain 
such a lukewarm indifference, and to 
held out such a conformity to the 
world, as to all the levities, and all the 
secularities which abound in it, and 
above all, so to deform the path of his 
own personal history, by what is pro- 
fane, and profligate, and unseemly, 
that the report of his misdoings shall 
spread itself over the neighbourhood, 
and, into whatever company it may 
enter, it shall scandalize the friends of 
Jesus, and become matter of triumph 
and of bitter derision to his enemies.” 
pp. 297, 298. 


There is another passage in this 
Essay -vhich we cannot persuade 
ourselves to withhold from our 
readers; though we quote it, not 
as. it is introduced by the author 
for the encouragement of elders, 
but for the encouragement of 
those thousands of laborious mi- 
nisters, who, compelled to pick 
up the bread of carefulness upon 
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a meager curacy, are sometimes 


tempted to despair of all success 
in their spiritual labours, from the: 
pressure of want, and the scantiness 
of their worldly resources. 


* All the dispensations of Providence, 
and all the great events in the train of 
human history, are on the side of the 
Christian philanthropist. He has only 
to watch his opportunity, and there is 
not a family so hardened in the ways 
of impiety, where he may not, in time, 
establish himself. The stoutest-heart- 
ed sinner he may have to deal with must, 
in a few little years, meet with some- 
thing to soften and to bring him down. 
Death may make its inroads upon his 
household, and disease may come, with 
its symptoms of threatening import, 
upon his own person ; and, in that bed 
of sickness which he dreads to be his 
last, may the terrors and reproaches of 
conscience be preparing a welcome for 
the elder of his district ;and he who was 
wont to laugh the ministrations of his 
Christian friend away from him, will, 
at Jength, send an imploring message 
and supplicate his prayers. Such is 
the omnipotence of Christian charity ! 
At the very outset of its enterprize, it 
will find a great and an effectual door 
opened to it; and, in the course of 
months, its own perseverance will work 
for it; and Providence will work for it ; 
and the mournful changes which take 
place in every family will work for it ; 
and all the frailties of misfortune and 
mortality to which our nature is liable, 
will work for it ; and thus may one sin- 
gle individual, acting in the capacity 
of a Christian friend, and ever on the 
alert with all the aid of Christian 
counsel, and all the offices of Christian 
sympathy, in behalf of his assigned 
population, be the honoured instrument 
of reviving another spirit, and setting 
up another style of practice and ob- 
servation, in the midst of them. Thus 
may he obtain a secure hold of ascen- 
dency over the affections of hundreds ; 
and, like unto a leaven for good, in the 
neighbourhood which has been intrust- 
ed to his care, may he, by the blessing 
of God, infuse into that mass of human 
immortality with which he is associated 
the fermentation of such holy desires, 
and penitential feelings, and earnest 
aspirations, and close inquiries after 
the truth, as may, at length, issue in 
the solid result of many ah called 
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out of darkness into light, of many be- 
ing turned unto righteousness. 

“The Christian é@lder who ‘has re- 
signed the temporalities of his office 
should not think that, on that account, 

e has little in his power. His pre- 
sence has a power. His advice has a 
power. His friendship has a power. 
The moral energy of his kind attentions 
and Christian arguments has a power. 
His prayers at the bed of sickness, and 
at the funeral of a departed parishioner, 
have a power. The books that he re- 
commends to his people, and the minis- 
ter whom he prevails on them to hear, 
and the habit of regular attendance 
upon the ordinances to which he intro 
duces them, have a power. His sup- 
plications to God for them, in secret, 
have apower. Dependence upon him, 
and upon his blessing, for the suceess 
of his own feeble endeavours, has a 
power. And when all these are brought 
to bear on the rising generation; when 
the children have learned both to know 
and to love him; when they come to 
feel the force of his approbation, and 
on every recurring visit, receive a fresh 
impulse from him todiligence at school, 
and dutiful behaviour out of it; when 
the capabilities of his simple Christian 
relationship with the people thus come 
to be estimated ;—it is not saying too 
much, to say that, with such as him, 
there lies the precious interest of the 
growth and transmission of Christian- 
ity, in the age that is now passing 
over us; and that, in respect of his 
own selected neighbourhood, he is the 
depository of the moral and spiritual 
destinies of the future age.” pp. 292 
—299. 


Mr. Burke is said, when asked 
what he meant, in his celebrated eu- 
logy on the Age of Chivalry, by the 
“ cheap defence of nations,” to have 
replied jestingly, “ Lieutenants upon 
half pay.” ‘The term appears to us 
to be still more applicable to the cu- 
rates of many of our 11,000 parishes, 
whose pay is quite as scanty, as their 
labours are far more important than 
those of their military compatriots. 
We can conceive such a passage as 
that just extracted to be a real solace 
to one of those meritorious indivi- 
duals. Whata consolation is it to re 
member, with Dr. Chalmers, that 
those dispensations of Providence, 
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which seem to be even destroying the 
happiness of the families around us, 
are all, however melancholy in them- 
selves, “on the side of the Christian 
philanthropist /” And this reflection 
may be extended from our own parish, 
or our own country, to the wide surface 
of the globe. As wars and rumours of 
wars gather around us—as storms 
darken upon whatever point of the 
political horizon we cast our eye—it 
is indeed cheering to hope that these 
storms are carrying on their wings the 
seed of the Gospel, to scatter it over 
the dark mountains of Mohammedan- 
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ism and idolatry. Little seems as yet, 
indeed, to be done. And yet the 
world has probably made more moral 
progress in the last thirty years than 
in the three centuries which preceded 
them. And every day gives us lar- 
ger promise that the Christian minis- 
ter at home and abroad, with affec- 
tion in his heart and the Bible in his 
hand, will be making more and more 
successful inroads on the strong places 
of the human heart, and _ bringing 
back larger and larger spoils to 
cast at the feet of his Heavenly 
Master. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

PreparineG for publication :—The 
Miscellaneous Tracts of Dr. Withering, 
by W. Withering ;—Europe, by a Citi- 
zen of the United States ;—History and 
Manners of Japan, by M. Titsinghi ;— 
An Atlas of Ancient Geography, by 
Dr. S. Butler ;—Memoirs of the Life of 
the Rev. Joseph Benson, Author of 
* Notes on the Holy Scriptures,” and 
other Theological Works ; by the Rev. 
James Macdonald. 

In the press :—A Tour through Bel- 
gium, by the Duke of Rutland, embel- 
lished with plates after drawings by 
her Grace the Duchess ;—Elements of 
Self-knowledge, by the Rev. T Finch ; 
—A Celestial Atlas, by A. Jamieson ;— 
A Mother’s Portrait sketched for the 
Study of her Children, by their survi- 
ving Parent. 

Theexcellent “Sunday-schoolTracts” 
originally published separately, may 
now be had in three volumes, to form 
part of Kitchen and Cottage Libraries. 
Seventy-five of these tracts were entire- 
ly original, fromthe pen of the Rev. H. 
G. Watkins; the remainder were cur- 
tailed or enlarged, and in a great mea- 
sure re-written, by the same author, 
with a view to fill a half sheet, and to 
make the style uniform. There have 
been already 286 editions of the 108 
tracts, most of them consisting of 6,000 
copies, so that nearly one million anda 
half have been printed. Ten, also,ofa 


new series of Tracts have been since 
written by Mr. Watkins, for the St. 
Swithen’s Association ; suited for dis- 
tribution by country clergymen, at mar- 
riages, baptisms, deaths, sickness, &c. 
They are sold very cheaply, and sub- 
scribers to the above association may 
have two thirds of their subscriptions 
returned in tracts. 
OXFORD. 

The following subjects are proposed 
for the Chancellor’s Prizes, for the 
ensuing year ; Latin Verses—‘“ Alpes 
ab Annibale superate.” English Es- 
say—“ On the Study of Moral Evi- 
dence.” Latin Essay—* An re vera, 
prevaluerit apud Eruditiores Antiquo- 
rum Polytheismus.” Sir Roger Newdi- 
gate’s Prize for the best composition in 
English Verse, not containing either 
more or fewer than fiftylines, “ Palmyra.” 

Shortly will be published, several 
different sized editions of the Holy 
Bible, with three hundred engravings, 
copied by Mr. Craig, from the designs, 
of the great masters in the different 
schools of painting. For Pocket Bibles, 
impressions of one hundred and fifty, or 
upwards, of the best subjects, will be 
taken on India paper as proofs. Also, 
Ornamental Testaments, and Common 
Prayer-books will be prepared of every 

size, from the large octavo to the small 
2mo.illustrated with engravings.—Fo- 
reign booksellers and Missionary So- 
“cieties may be supplied with sets of 
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the engravings with inscriptions in any 
language for the ornament and illustra- 
tion of Biblesand Testaments. The ade 
vance of price above common Bibles, 
Testaments, and Prayer-books, will be 
from one to five or six shillings. 
ITALY. 

The sculptor Canova has been em- 
ployed ona statue of General Washing- 
ton, representing him as writing his 
farewell address. He is seated in an 
ancient Roman chair, holding in one 
hand a pen and in the other a scroll. 
The costume is Roman ; consisting of a 
close vest and brace, with a girdle, upon 
which are displaved classical emblems. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Inthe Arctic Land Expedition, Lieu- 
tenant Franklin proceeded from York 
Factory towards the intended wintering 
ground at Cumberland, a distance of 
about 900 miles from the coast. Lieu- 
tenant Franklin, Dr. Richardson, Mr. 
Back, and Mr. Hood, attended by some 
Orkneymen who had been engaged to 
man the boats in the rivers of the interi- 
or, and who understood the language of 
many of the Indian tribes, left the fac- 
tory on the 7th of September, 1819. 
As the travellers advanced, the mild 
season not having yet begun to disap- 
pear, vast herds of gray deer were ob- 
served passing the rivers towards the 
Esquimaux lands. They entered upon 
Lake Winnipie, at the farther side of 
which they had to encounter the grand 
rapid,extending nearly three miles, and 
abounding in obstructions quite insur- 
mountable. Here they were obliged 
to drag their boats on shore, and carry 
them over the land. The woods along 
the banks were in a flame, it being 
the custom of the natives, as well as of 
the traders, to set fire to the trees, for 
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the double purpose of keeping off the 
cold and the wolves. The expedition 
passed several other rapids and falls, 
along a flat, woody, and swampy coun- 
try, across which the eve could not see 
five miles. After a tedious journey of 
forty-six days,the dangers and distressts 
of which rather increased than dimi- 
nished as they advanced, the expedition 
arrived at Cumberland, a post situated 
on the banks of a beautiiul lake, and 
fortified against the incursions of sa- 
vages, the attacks of wolves and bears, 
and the more ferocious assaults of rival 
traders. Here the winter of 1819 was 
passed. In June, 1820, they set forward 
in canoes manned by Canadians. On 
the 29th of July they arrived at the 
north side of Slave Lake. A party of 
Copper Indians was engaged to ac- 
company them, and they commenced 
the work of discovery. On the Ist of 
September they reached the banks of 
the Copper Mine River, in lat. 55°. 
15’. N., long. 113°, W., a magnificent 
body of water two miles wide. They 
had penetrated into a country destitute 
of wood, and the men were exhausted 
with the labour of carrying their canoes, 
cargoes, &c. amounting to three tons, 
from lake to lake. Their broken spirits 
were revived by success; but the season 
was too far advanced to make farther 
progress. They therefore returned to 
a small wood of pines, and erected their 
winter residence of mud and timber, 
which they named Fort Enterprize. 
By Indian report, the above river runs 
into the Northern Sea, in west longi- 
tude 110°, and in lat. 72°. In June, 
1421, they proposed to re-embark, and 
it was supposed that the river would 
enable them to reach the sea in a fort- 


night. 


Publications. 


Hist of New Publications. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Treatise on the Covenant of Works ; 
by John Colquhoun, D. D. Minister of 
the Gospel, Leith. 4s. 6d. 

Six Discourses preached before the 
University of Oxford; by T. Linwood 
Strong, D. D. 8vo. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Grammar of the Sunscrit Language 
on a New Plan; by the Rev. W. Yates; 
printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta. 2/, 10s. or royal 41. 

No. I. Vol. II. of Gothic Architecture, 
selected from Bdifices in England ; by M. 
Pugin, 4to. 12. 1s. 

Architectural Antiquities of Rome, in 
130 engravings; by G. L. Taylor and E, 


CuristT. Ossery. No. 241. 


Cresy, to consist of 12 Numbers, imperial 
folio, 1. 11s. 6d. each. 

Architecture, from the Earliest Times ; 
by J. Elmes. 8vo. 12s. 

Account of the Borough of Preston ; 
by M. Tulket, six engravings. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

Two Voyages to New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land; by Thomas 
Reid, Surgeon, R. N. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Catalogue of Scarce Books in Theo- 
logy and Metaphysics; by W. Clark, 
Aldersgate-street. 

Baldwyn’s Catalogue of Second-hand 
Books. 1s. 6d. 

Part I. of Longman and Co.'s Cata- 
logue of curious and scarce Books. 
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Lackington and Co.’s Catalogue for 
Schoolmasters, &c. 

Star Tables for the year 1822; by T. 
Lynn, royal 8vo. 10s. 

Solar Tables ; by the same. 10s. 

Annual Biography and Obituary for 
the year 1822. 8vo. 15s. 

Rationa! Amusement; or two hundred 
Puzzles in Arithmetic, Geometry, Geo- 
graphy, &c.; by J. Jackson, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

History of Lithography, 4to. 11. 6s. 

New Edinburgh General Atlas; con- 
sisting of 48 Plates, including every 
New Discovery, or recent Alteration. 
3l. 3s. 

The World in Miniature ; by F. Sho- 


berl. 6 vols. 18mo. coloured plates. 
2/. 2s. 

History of Greece, by E. Baldwin, 
Esq. 5s. 


Memoirs of Scotland, from the Re- 
storation of King Charles II. ; by Sir G. 
Mackenzie of Rosehaugh. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from 1793 to 1820; by Wm. James, 2 
vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

The Geometrical Analyses and Geo- 
metry of Curve Lines; by J. Leslie, Esq. 
8vo. 16s. 

A Course of Mathematics; by Hoene 
Wronski. 4to. 
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A Practical Treatise on 
Vessels by Steam. 8vo. 11. 

Times Telescope for 1822 ; 12mo. 9s. 

Anecdotes, accompanied with Observ a 
tions, to furnish Entertainment ard In- 
struction ; by J. Thornton. 2 vols. 8s. 

Zoological Ilustrations ; by W. Swain- 
son, F. R.S. Vol. I. 2/. 18s. 6d. 

The Shell Collector’s Pilot; by J. W. 
Mawe, 18mo. 5s. 

A Natural History of Lily-shaped 
Animals, by J. S. Miller. 4to. 2d. 12s. 
6d. 

May you like it. 12ino. 6s. 

Happiness; a Tale for the Grave and 
the Gay, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

Poetical Essays on Pope; by C. Lloyd. 
12mo. 3s. 

Specimens of the German Lyric Poets. 
10s. 6d. 

The Sunday School ; a Poem; by A 
Watmough. 3s. 6d. 

Prize Poems of Trinity College, Dublin, 
on the Coronation of George IV. ; by F. 
Morrison, A. B. 8vo, 2s. 

Elements of Political Economy ; by J. 
Mill, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 

A Collection of the Treaties at present 
subsisting between Great Britain and Fo- 
reign Powers; by L. Herslet, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Religious Kntelligence. 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue Committee of the Church Mission- 
ary Society commenced their Twenty- 
first Report with afew pages of remarks; 
in which, among other points, they ac- 
knowledge the services of various 
friends of the institution; they urge 
the formation of new associations, 
wherever practicable and expedient, 
and the donation of standard books to 
the libraries of the Society’s Missions ; 
they state that the receipts for the year 
had been 31,0001., and the disburse- 
ments 52,000l. ; that two hundred per- 
sons were employed by the Society in 
its benevolent objects, and not less than 
ten thousand children were under in- 
struction under its auspices; that out 
of many persons who had offered their 
services to the Society, eleven had 
been accepted, three of whom were 
studying at Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and that William Bowley, of Chunar, 
and Abdool Messeeh, of Agra, had 
been ordained Lutheranministers. The 
Committee then proceed to survey the 


Eight Missions of the Society, passing 
from Western Africa, by the Mediter- 
ranean, tothe Northern, Southern, and 
Western Missions of India; and re- 
turning, by Ceylon and Australasia, 
to the West Indies. Our abstract in 
the present Number, will be confined 
to the first of these stations ; namely, 
THE WEST-AFRICA MISSION. 

In reference to this sphere of the 
Society’s exertions, the Committee 
allude to an Act lately passed, to 
abolish the African Company, to vest 
its possessions in the Crown, and to 
annex these possessions, and all others 
which may belong to his majesty be- 
tween the twentieth degree of North 
Latitude and the twentieth degree of 
South Latitude, to Sierra Leone. All 
the British possessions on this coast, 
scattered throughout forty degrees of 
latitude, will be thus placed under 
the colonial administration of the Go- 
vernor of Sierra Leone, at present Sir 
Charles Mac Carthy, who has mani- 
fested a uniform determination to em- 
ploy his power for the destruction of 
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the Slave Trade, and the melioration of 
Africa. 

The Banana Islands, which lie off the 
south-western coast of Sierra Leone, 
have been transferred to the British 
Crown. The family of the Caulkers, 
the native chiefs to whom they belong- 
ed, have considerable possessions aud 
influence in the Sherbro, and are ready 
to give their best assistance tu the im- 
provement of Africa, and would wil- 
lingly receive and countenance Chiris- 
tian teachers. An opening for the ex- 
tension of the Soeiety’s labours much 
further down the coast had also been 
suggested ; namely, at Fernando Po, an 
island a little north of the line, and on 
the neighbouring shores of the conti- 
nent. 

Colony of Sierra Leone. 

This colony had made considerable 
advances in population and strength. 
Its cultivation and its commerce are 
rapidly increasing ; and it bids fair, 
from its augmenting intercourse with 
the interior, to afford the best oppor- 
funities for ascertaining the condition 
of those unexplored regions, and for 
communicating to them Christianity 
and its attendant blessings. 

From the returns it appeared that to 
the 9565 inhabitants at the beginning of 
1819, there were added, up to July the 
8th of 1820, 2944; making a total of 
12,509, exclusive ofthe military and 
their families. This increase consists 
of liberated Negroes, and discharged 
native soldiers with their families. The 
addition of four settlements of Negroes 
to those previously formed in the colony 
was stated in the last Report. The 
number of parishes was, at the last 
returns, fourteen. The object of the 
Governor, inthis increase of settlements, 
was not only the accommodation of the 
new inhabitants, but the extension of 
cultivation. It was his design also to 
make provision for the reception of 
those natives, whom the vigilance of his 
majesty’s navy seemed likely to rescue, 
in increasing numbers, from their op- 
pressors. From January 1, 1819, to 
July 6, 1820, there were in the colony 
455 marriages; 571 births; and 1261 
baptisms of adults and infants; and, at 
the latter date, there were 2097 child- 
ren and adults under education. The 
total number of marriages celebrated 
inthe colony amounts to 1374.—Sir 
George Collier bears strong testimony 
to the great improvement of the colony. 
* It is hardly possible,” he remarks “to 
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conceive the difficulties which have 
been surmounted in bringing the colony 
of Sierra Leone toits presentimproved, 
and still very improving, state. Roads 
are cut in every direction, useful for 
communication: mapy towns and vik 
lages are built ; and others, as the Black 
population increases, are building; more 
improvement, under all circumstances 
of climate and infancy of colony, is 
scarcely to be supposed. I visited all 
the Black towns and villages, attended 
the public schools, and other establish- 
ments; and I never witnessed in any 
population more contentment and hap- 
piness. ‘I'he manner in which the public 
schools are here conducted reflects the 
greatest credit on those concerned in 
their prosperity ; and the improvement 
made by the scholars proves the apti- 
tude of the African, if moderate pains 
be taken to instruct him. I have at- 
tended places of public worship in every 
quarter of the globe ; and I do mostcon- 
scientiously declare, never did I wit- 
ness the ceremonies of religion more 
piously performed, or more devoutly 
attended to, than in Sierra Leone.” 

The Chief Justice also expresses the 
delight with which he had witnessed the 
worship of the liberated Negroes at 
their establishments inthe interior of 
the colony ; and congratulates the So- 
ciety on the success of its exertions to 
diffuse the light of the Gospel over the 
darkness of Africa. 

The influence of religion is also wide- 
ly extending itself within the colony. 
We shall extract a few particulars on 
this subject, from the reports received 
from different parishes in the colony in 
which the Society’s agents are located. 

From Freetown, the late instructress 
wrote, a short time before her death ;— 
‘We have now 137 girls in the school. 
I never found children in England more 
teachable, or so anxious to learn. They 
seem much attached to me, and I feel 
great love to them.” The whole num- 
ber of scholars in the schools at this 
place, was about 500. The attendance 
during the rains was more regular than 
usual; there being occasion to omit 
school only three days on aceount of 
them. A Sunday-school had been open- 
ed, and about 120 boys, girls, and 
adults, attended. A Missionary Asso- 
ciation had been formed among the 
boys, who had begun to collect about 
10l. per annum. 

At Kissey, another station for recap- 
tured Negroes, the number of boys in 
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the schools had varied from 60 to 66, 
and that of girls from 55 to 60. Some 
of the boys had been put to trades, and 
several of the elder girls had married. 
Cultivation is rapidly advancing in this 
parish. Sgr Charles Mac Carthy states, 
that the whole of the country round 
Kissey is in a state of very good cultiva- 
tion” There are, in every direction, 
extensive fields of rice, ina very for- 
ward state. The cassada and ground- 
nut fields also promised an abundant 
harvest. The parish would not only 
supply sufficient produce to meet its 
own wants, but wotld furnish its neigh- 
bours, it was expected, with every de- 
scription of produce at present cultiva- 
ted in the peninsula. The church, 
school rooms, and rector’s house, were 
in a state of forwardness: the church 
is a handsome building, and will afford 
accommodation to one thousand persons. 

We must pass over many pleasing 
statements from Waterloo, Kent, Char- 
lotte, Leopold, Gloucester, and Wil- 
berforce, to collect a few particulars 
respecting the state of Regent’s Town. 

The native assistants of the mission 
at this place, William Tamba and Wil- 
liam Davis, improve themselves in the 
day, and in the evenings and on Sun- 


days visit their countrymen in the 
neighbourhood. David Noah renders 


great assistance to Mr. Johnson in the 
schools and in visiting the sick. 

A connected view of the progress of 
this mission during the last year, is 
given in Mr. Johnson’s reports to the 
meetings of chaplains and missionaries. 
The following are a few passages from 
these reports. 

“The communicants are going on 
better than perhaps could be expected. 
As far as I can ascertain, they are gene- 
rally growing in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. There 
are somewhose conduct is not altogether 
consistent; but there is nothing unac- 
countable in that. Whena child first be- 
gins to walk, it will frequently stumble. 
There is, however, not one of these peo- 
ple but will, when detected in his weak- 
ness, express deep sorrow on account 
of his inconstancy. Three have been 
excominunicated, until their conduct 
shall agree with their profession. One 
died in the faith last Sunday: the last 
words which I heard him speak were, 
‘I depend on nothing else save the 
blood of Jesus ! ” 

A few months after, Mr. Johnson 


writes— 
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“It has pleased the God of all grace 
to carry on the work of mercy, which 
demands our praise and gratitude. 

“The number of communicants, 
which amounted to 254 on the 26th of 
March, has increased to nearly 300. 
On the first Sunday in July, I baptized 
16,andon the first Sunday of this month, 
23 adults; who, so far as I can judge, 
are partakers of Divine grace. Since 
then, about 80 persons have made ap- 
plication for baptism : these I examin- 
ed, and received 36 of them, who are 
now under a course of instruction, and 
will, if it please God, be baptized at a 
future period. 

“The whole of the inhabitants of 
Regent’s Town attend Divine worship 
very regularly, except two or three fa- 
inilies, which still reside at a distance 
on their farms, and live in their country 
fashion ; but it is to be hoped that they, 
like many others, will, through the 
grace of God,come and hear the Gospel. 
They have promised to build at Regent’s 
Town, when the rains have abated. 

“ All the communicants continue to 
attend the Lord’s Supper every first 
Sunday of the month, unless sickness 
prevents them. Their general conduct 
is more consistent: more peace and 
harmony are exercised and experi- 
enced. <A few were reported by me as 
having backslidden ; and three or four 
have since fallen into errors and sin ; 
but I am happy to say, that most of them 
have returned with deep humility. 

“Three communicants have put off 
this mortal, and have put on immorta- 
lity. I trust I can say that they died in 
the faith. When the hour of dissolu- 
tion drew nigh, they expressed thei 
firm belief in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“T,ast month the half-yearly meeting 
of the Benefit Society was held. This 
Society consists of none but communi- 
cants. The contributions and dona- 
tions for six months amounted to 11/. 
7s. Lid. of which 11. 4s. 6d. were ex- 
pended for the sick and for women in 
their confinement. 

“The school-house for the girls (a 
stone building, two stories high, 73 feet 
by 30, the piazza included) is finished ; 
and one of the same size, for the boys, 
is in a state of forwardness. The inside 
of the church, and part of my house, 
are also finished. 

** As respects cultivation, much has 
been done. Cassada, cocoa, Indian- 
corn, &c. we have in great abundance : 
8352 bushels of cassada were sold to 
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Government this last quarter, and is- 
sued, in lieu of rice, to the different 
towns in the mountains; and a consi- 
derable quantity remains yet to be sold. 
The payment for the cassada amounts 
to 5221. sterling; besides Indian corn, 
&c. which has been sold in the markets 
at Regent’s Town and Freetown 

“ Several of the people are prepar- 
ing to build permanent houses, with the 
money which they have received for 
the fruit of their industry. Three have 
commenced already.” 

A few months after, Mr. Johnson re- 
ports— 

* J stated in my last, that we had 56 
candidates for baptisin: 34 were bap- 
tized on the first Sunday in November ; 
and continue to walk, so far as I know, 
agreeably to the Gospel. 

“ There are a considerable number 
who are candidates jor baptism; and, 
if their conduct should continue to be 
consistent, will, if it please God, be 
baptized at a future period. About 
300 have attended at the Lord’s Table 
every month. Since the rains have 
abated, the scholars in the evening 
school have increased, The number of 
scholars is 473. 

“‘[ am happy to state that 50/. have 
been collected, this last year, among 


the people of Regent’s Town, in aid of 


the Church Missionary Society; and 71. 
in aid of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. More cassada has been sold 
to Government.” 

Mr. Johnson elsewhere writes— 

* Our present population is 1216. 
Of these, 525 are under rations from 
Government: the remainder maintain 
themselves. Only boys and girls, me- 
chanics, and such as are infirm, receive 
support from Government. At present 
we issue half rice, and the other half 
cassada, which we buy from those who 
maintain themselves. As we have more 
cassada than we can consume, I solicit- 
ed his excellency to allow us to supply 
either Bathurst or Leopold. He grant- 
ed my request, and our people now sup- 
ply Gloucester and Bathurst with half 
provision, as also those of Regent’s 
Town who receive rations. I must con- 
fess, that, when [ inspected our farms, 
I was agreeably surprised, as the pio- 
gress of our agriculture far surpassed 
my expectation. What is this but the 
fruits of the Gospel ?” 

The testimony of various witnesses 
entirely accords with the representa- 
tions here given of the rapid pro- 





cress of this settlement. Sir Charles 
Mac Carthy assured the Committee ot 
the Society, in reference to Mr. John- 
son’s labours at this station, that the 
effect of them had been under-rated 
in his communications,gathbes than too 
highly coloured,as some mighp imagine. 
His excellency stated, that the Foreign 
Commissioners now resident at Brée- 
town onthe Mixed Commission for the 
adjudication of slave vessels, once af- 
tended public worship at Regent’s 
Town in his company, and all express- 
ed their surprise and gratification at the 
state of the congregation. 

The opening of the Christian [nstitu- 
tion with 26 youths was stated in the 
last Report. Owing to the want of 
teachers, the instruction of these youths 
have very much devolved, in the midst 
of his other labours, on Mr. Johnson. 
Seven of the most promising of them, 
with William Tamba, William Davis, 
and David Noah, were receiving in- 
struction from him, twice a day, on 
such subjects as were likely to enlarge 
their minds. He had also two classes, 
containing 18 youths, under special in- 
struction, chiefly in English Geammar. 
At an examination, which took place 
before the chaplains and missionaries, 
their writing indicated great improve- 
ment; they appeared fully to unider- 
stand the English Grammar ; and (heit 
answers to the questions put to them 
on various parts of Scripture afforded 
great pleasure to all present. Mr. John- 
son writes—* I hope that some will 
very soon be able to conduct a school ; 
but we will not part with them, till we 
can send thei away with safety.” 

It is the wish of the Society, gradu- 
ally to place the schools in Freetown 
and in the country towns, on sucha 
footing as to afford an education to the 
children of the colony adequate to all 
the purposes of the labouring and trad- 
ing classes of this rising community ; 
and, from these schools, to select, as 
opportunity offers, youths of sound 
principles, good character, and proimi- 
sing talents, to receive, in the Institu- 
tion, the advantages of Christian edu- 
cation. Such an institution may thus 
become the head-quarters of teachers, 
sent out on excursions among the 
heathen, who might return and repose 
for a while, and then renew their jour- 
neys, till prospects of permanent useful- 
ness should open before them, Natives 
in authority, in different places, who 
might wish for schoolmasters, might be 
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supplied from such an Institution :— 
and these schoolmasters might read the 
Scriptures to the people, and prepare 
the way for missionaries. Such are 
some of the pleasing prospects which 
appear to be unfolding upon Africa, by 
means of the invaluable labours of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

( To be continued.) 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

An interesting narrative has lately 
appeared in the Missionary Register, of 
an extensive journey among several of 
the Indian tribes of North America, by 
Mr. Hodgson, a gentleman of Liver- 
pool, from which we shall select a few 
passages descriptive of the religious 
state of the natives, and of the mission- 
ary settlements of Elliot among the 
Choctaws, and Brainerd among the 
Cherokees, which the writer inspected 
in the course of his route. 

The first of the Indian nations visited 
by Mr. Hodgson was the Creek, re- 
specting whose moral condition we 
learn the following particulars. 

** My host regretted, in the most 
feeling terms, the injury which the 
morals of the Indians have sustained 
from their intercourse with Whites ; and 
especially from the introduction of 
whiskey, which has been their bane. 
A murderer is now publicly executed ; 
the law of private retaliation becoming 
gradually obsolete. Stealing is punish- 
ed, for the first offence, by whipping ; 
for the secoud, by the loss of the ears; 
for the third, by death—the amount 
stolen being disregarded. My host re- 
members when there was nolaw against 
stealing ; the crime itself being almost 
unknown—when the Indians would go 
a hunting, or ‘ frolicking,’ for one or 
two days, leaving their clothes on the 
bushes opposite their wigwams, in a 
populous neighbourhood, or their silver 
trinkets and ornaments hanging in their 
open huts. Confidence and generosity 
were then their characteristic virtues. 
A desire of gain, caught from the 
Whites, has chilled their liberality ; and 
abused credulity has taught them sus- 
picion and deceit. He considers them 
to be still attached to the English, al- 
though disappointed in not having re- 
ceived greater assistance from them in 
late wars. This, however, they attribute 
rather to the distance of the British, 
which renders them less valuable allies 
than they expected, than to a treache- 
rous vjolation of their promises. What- 
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ever the first glow of British feeling may 
dictate, on hearing of their attachment, 
enlightened humanity wiil not repine, 
if, under their present circumstances, 
they are becoming daily more closely 
connected with the American Govern- 
ment, which has evinced an active soli- 
citude for their civilization. 

* Our recluse told us, that they have 
a general idea of a Supreme Being; 
but no religious days, nor any religious 
rites, unless, as he is disposed to be- 
lieve, their Green Corn Dance be one. 
Before the corn turns yellow, the in- 
habitants of each town or district as- 
semble ; and a certain number enter the 
streets of what is more properly called 
the town, with the war-whoop and 
savage yells, firing their arrows in the 
air, aud going several times round the 
pole. They then take emetics, and fast 
two days; dancing round the pole a 
great part of the night. All the fires 
in the township are then extinguished, 
and the hearths cleared, and new fires 
kindled by rubbing two sticks. After 
this they parch some of the new ¢éorn, 
and, feasting a little, disperse to their 
several homes. Many of the old chiefs 
are of opinion, that their ancestors in- 
tended this ceremony as a thank-offer- 
ing to the Supreme Being, for the fruits 
of the earth, and for success in hunting 
or in war, 

“ The more reflecting of the Creeks 
think much, but say little, of the change 
which is taking place in their condition. 
They see plainly that, with respect to 
their future destiny, it is a question of 
civilization or extinction ; and a ques- 
tion, the decision of which cannot be 
long postponed. They are therefore be- 
come very solicitous for the establish- 
ment of schools, and the introduction 
of the various arts, from which the 
Whites derive their superiority. In 
some of these, they have already made 
considerable progress ; and the nation, 
at this time, exhibits a very interesting 
spectacle of society in several of its 
earlier stages.” 

Mr. Hodgson next visited the Choc- 
taw nation, of whom he says— 

“ The law of retaliation is still almost 
in full force among the Choctaws ; the 
nearest relation of a fugitive murderer 
bemg liable to expiate the offence. An 
intelligent Indian told me, however, 
that the Choctaws are becoming more 
anxious than formerly that the offender 
himself should suffer ; and that his fa- 
mily and that ofthe deceased generally 
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unite, if necessary, to prevail on him 
to kill himself. He said, that three or 
four instances of this kind usually hap- 
pen in a year, in the circle of his ac- 
quaintance; but that it is more common 
for an Indian, who has killed another 
by accident or design, to remain with 
the body till he is found, lest his rela- 
tions should suffer. He mentioned a 
circumstance of difficulty, which was 
then pending in the neighbourhood. A 
woman being greatly insulted and de- 
famed in the presence of her husband, 
and threatened with a blow from a 
knife, stabbed her assailant to the 
heart: doubts have arisen whether she 
is bound to kill herself, her family in- 
sisting that circumstances justified the 
deed. 

“ We left the Indians in the middle 
of their games, and rejoiced to think 
of the blessings which missionary ef- 
forts are preparing for them.” 

Our traveller a few miles farther on 
turned aside, with the intention of visit- 
ing the missionary settlement among 
the Choctaws, at Elliot, about 60 miles 
distant from the road. Of this visit he 
gives the following narrative :— 

* Qur course was through the woods, 
along a blazed path about a foot broad; 
and, as it was necessary to procure a 
guide, our host rode with us till he had 
engaged an Indian, who, for a dollar, 
attended us twenty-five miles on his lit- 
tle horse. At night we reached the ca- 
bin of a half-breed, who took us in. 
We found him setting a trap for a wolf, 
which had attempted, a few hours be- 
fore, to carry off a pig in sight of the 
family. . 

** In the course of the evening, one of 
the missionary brethren arrived from 
Elliot, for some cattle, which were 
ranging in the woods : he promised us 
a hearty welcome at that establishment. 

“ The following day we set off early, 
our friends having procured us au Indi- 
an to take us the first twelve miles: he 
could not speak English; but, having 
received his quarter of a dollar, and 
parted from us at the appointed place, 
he retutned to draw our track in the 
sand, peinting out all the forks and lit- 
tle cross-paths, and again left us. After 
proceeding about a mile, where we were 
a little embarrassed, we were surpri- 
sed to find him again at our side, making 
motions to direct our route. Again we 
shook hands and parted; but being 
again puzzled by a diverging path, half 
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a mile distant, we looked round almost 
instinctively, and there was our faith- 
ful fellow still watching our steps: he 
then came up and set us right, made 
signs that our road now lay in the di- 
rection of the sun, and then finally dis- 
appeared ; leaving us much affected by 
his disinterested solicitude. 

“ We had a delightful ride along ou 
Indian path, through a forest of fine 
oaks ; which, within ten or twelve miles 
of Yaloo Busha, was occasionally inter- 
spersed with small natural prairies, and 
assumed the appearance of an English 
park. I felt as it I was approaching 
consecrated ground; andthe contidence 
which [ had in the kindness of those 
on whom I was going to intrude myself 
—for Christian kindness ts not capri- 
cious—relieved me from any awkward- 
ness about my reception. If] had felt 
any, it would soon have been dismissed 
by the simple hospitality of the mis- 
sionaries. 

* Soon after my arrival, we proceed- 
ed to the school, just as a half-breed, 
who has taken great interest in it, was 
preparing to give the children ‘a talk,’ 
previously to returning home sixty 
miles distant. He is a chief of great 
influence, and a man of comprehen- 
sive views. He first translated wito 
Choctaw, a letter to the children, from 
some benevolent friends in the North, 
who had it sent with a present of a box 
of clothes: he then gave them a long 
address in Choctaw. When he took 
his leave, he shook hands with me— 
said he was glad to hear that the White 
people in England were interested im 
the welfare of their Red brethren—that 
the Choctaws were sensibleof their want 
of instruction, and that they teachers 
were pleased to say that they were not 
incapable of it—that they were grate 
ful for what had been done, and were 
aware that it was tlieir duty to co-ope- 
rate, to the utmost of their ability, with 
those who were exerting themselves on 
their behalf. 

* As soon as school was over, the 
boys repaired to thetr agricultural la- 
bours; their instructor working with 
them, and communicating information 
in the most affectionate manner ; the 
girls proceeded to their sewing and do- 
mestic employments, under the mission- 
ary sisters. They were afterwards at 
liberty, till the supper-bell rang ; when 
we all sat down together to bread and 
milk, and various preparations of Indian 
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corn; the Missionaries presiding at the 
different tables, and confining them- 
selves, as is their Custom, except in case 
oPsickness, t8 precisely the same food 
as the scholars. After supper, a chap- 
ter in the Bible was read, with Scott’s 
Piactical Observations. This was fol- 
lowed by singing and prayer ; and then 
all retired to their little rooms, in their 
log cabins. 

“In the morning, at day-light, the 
boys were at their agriculture, and the 
girls at their domestic employments. 
About seven o’clock, we assembled for 
reading, singing, and prayer; and, 
soon afterward, for breakfast. After an 
interval for play,the school opened with 
prayer and singing, a chapter in the 
Bible, and examination on the subject 
of the chapter of the preceding day. 
The children then proceeded to read- 
ing, writing, accounts, and English 
Grammar, on a modification of the 
British System. The instructors say 
that they never knew White children 
learn with so much facility; and the 
specimens of writing exhibited une- 
quivocal proofs of rapid progress. 
Many spoke English very well. 

“Toward evening I was gratified by 
the arrival of the Rev. Cyrus Kings- 
bury, who has the general superintend- 
ence of the mission. He had been de- 
termining the direction of a path, to be 
blazed to another settlement, on the 
Tombigbee river, in Alabama; and al- 
though he had slept in the woods in 
heavy rain the preceding night, he sat 
up in my room till after midnight, and 
the following morning rode with us 
seven miles, to see us safe across the 
Yaloo Busha. 

‘* The immediate object of the settle- 
ment of Eliiot (called by the Indians 
Yaloo Busha, from its proximity to a 
little river of that name which falls into 
the Yazoo,) is the religious instruction 
of the natives. The Missionaries are, 
however, aware, that this must neces- 
sarily be preceded or accompanied by 
their civilization ; and that mere preach- 
ing to the adult Indians, though par- 
tially beneficial to the present genera- 
tion, would not probably be attended 
with any general or permanent results. 
While, therefore, the religious interests 
of the children are the objects nearest 
to their hearts, they are anxious to put 
them in possession of those qualifica- 
tions, which may secure to them an 
important influence in the councils of 


their nation, and enable them gradually 
to induce their roaming brethren to 
abandon their erratic habits for the oc- 
cupations of civilized life. The general 
feelings of the nation, at this moment, 
are most auspicious to their under- 
taking. For the reasons which I as- 
signed when speaking of the Creeks, 
the community at large is most solici- 
tous for civilization. In this they have 
made some progress ; many of them 
are growing cotton, and spinning and 
Weaving it into coarse clothing. 

* Of the three districts or towns into 
which the 15 or 20,000 souls who com- 
pose this nation are divided, one has ap- 
propriated to the use of schools, its an- 
nuity for seventeen years, of 2000 dol- 
lars per annum from the United States 
for ceded lands; another its annuity of 
1000 dollars per annum, with the pros- 
pect of 1000 more; and one has request- 
ed the United States, not only to forbid 
the introduction of ammunition into the 
nation, that the hunter may be compel- 
led to work ; but to send their annuity 
in implements of husbandry. Ata re- 
cent General Council of the Chiefs, 
1300 dollars in money, and upwards of 
eighty cows and calves, were subscribed 
for the use of schools; and the total 
contribution of the Choctaws to this 
object exceeds 70,000 dollars, 

‘Surely here is noble encouragement 
for active benevolence! and the indus- 
try, judgment, and piety, of the seven 
or eight brethren and sisters at Elliot, 
seem to qualify them, in a peculiar 
manner, for their responsible office. 
They have all distinct departments ; 
the Rev. Mr. Kingsbury being the su- 
perintendant; another brother, the 
physician and steward; another, the 
instructor of the children ; another, the 
manager of the farm. The females al- 
so have separate and definitive duties, 
At present, they are over-worked ; and 
Mr. Kingsbury greatly regretted that 
so much of his attention was necessari- 
ly engrossed by secular concerns. But, 
coming into a wilderness, in which the 
first tree was felled but about eighteen 
months since, they have had something 
to do, to erect ten or eleven little log 
buildings, to bring into cultivation 40 
or 50 acres of woodland, and to raise 
upward of 200 head of cattle. A 
deep sense, however, of the importance 
of their object, and an unfaltering con- 
fidence in God’s blessing on their ex- 
ertions, having supported them under 
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the difficulties of an infant settlement ; 
and under the still severer trials of a 
final separation from the circle of their 
dearest friends, and a total renuncia- 
tion of every object of worldly ambition. 

“Their situation notwithstanding is 
an enviable one. [na happy exemption 
from most of the cares and many of the 
temptations of common life—conver- 
sant with the most delightful and elevat- 
ed objects of contemplation—stimulated 
to perpetual activity, by an imperious 
sense of duty—and conscious of disin- 
terested sacrifices in the noblest cause— 
can we wonder if they manifest a de- 
gree of cheerfulness and tranquillity, 
seldom exhibited even by eminent 
Christians, who are more in the world ? 
I was particularly struck with their 
apparent humility, with the kindness 
of their manner toward one another, 
and the minute attentions which they 
seemed solicitous to reciprocate. 

“ They spoke very lightly of their pri- 
vations, and of the trials which the world 
supposes to be their greatest; sensible, 
as they said, that these are often expe- 
rienced, in at least as great a degree, 
by the soldier, the sailor, or even the 
merchant. Yet, in this country, these 
trials are by no means trifling. Lying 
out for two or three months in the 
woods, with their little babes—in tents 
which cannot resist the rain, here fall- 
ing in torrents such as I never saw in 
England—within sound of the nightly 
howling of wolves, and occasionally 
visited by panthers, which have ap- 
proached almost to the door—the fe- 
males of the mission must be allowed 
to require some courage ; while, during 
many seasons of the year, the men 
cannot go twenty miles from home 
(and they are sometimes obliged to go 
thirty or forty for provisions} without 
swimming their horses over four or five 
creeks, 

“ Their real trials, they stated to con- 
sist in their own imperfections ; and in 
those mental maladies, which the re- 
tirement of a desert cannot cure. 

“In the course of our walks, Mr. Wil- 
liams pointed out to me a simple tomb, 
in which he had deposited the remains 
of a younger brother, who lost his way 
in the desert when coming out to join 
them, and whose long exposure to rain 
and fasting laid the seeds of a fatal dis- 
ease. It was almost in sight of one of 
those Indian Mounds, which I have often 
met with in the woods, and of which 
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the oldest Indians can give no account. 
They resemble the Cairus in Scotland; 
and one of the Missionaries mentioned 
having seen a skeleton deg out of o 

of them. WA 

* I was highly gratified by my visit to 
Elliot—this garden ina mora! wilder- 
ness ; and was pleased with the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a missionary settle- 
ment in its infant state, before the 
wounds of recent separation from kin- 
dred and friends had ceased to bleed, 
and habit hadrendered the Missionaries 
familiar with the peculiarities of their 
novel situation. 

*“Thesight of the children also, many 
of them stillin Indian costume, was 
most interesting. [I could not help ima- 
gining that before me might be some 
Alfred of this Western world, the fu- 
ture founder of institutions which were 
to enlighten and civilize his country— 
some Choctaw Swartz or Elliot, des- 
tined to disseminate the blessings of 
Christianity, from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Frozen Sea. I contrasted them in 
their social, their moral, and their reli- 
gious condition, with the straggling 
hunters and their painted faces, who 
occasionally stared through the win- 
dows ; or, with the half-naked savages, 
whom we had seen in the forests a few 
nights before, dancing round their mid- 
night fires, with their tomahawks and 
scalping knives, rending the air with 
their fierce war-whoop, or making the 
woods thrill with their savage yells. 
But they form a yet stronger contrast 
with the poor Indians, whom we had 
seen on the frontier—corrupted, de- 
graded, and debased by their inter- 
course with English, Irish, or Ameri- 
can traders. 

“It was not without emotion that I 
parted, inall human probability for ever 
in this world, from my kind and inte- 
resting friends, and prepared to return 
to the tumultuous scenes of a busy 
world ; from which—if life be spared— 
my thoughts will often stray to the sa- 
cred solitudes of Yaloo Busha, as toa 
source of the most grateful and refresh- 
ing recollections. [ was almost the first 
person from a distance, who had visited 
this remote settlement ; and was charg- 
ed with several letters to the friends of 
the Missionaries. I believe they had 
pleasure in thinking that I should pro- 
bably in a few weeks see those, the en- 
dearments of whese society they had 
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renounced for this world: it seemed to 
bring them nearer the scenes to which they 
had recently bid a last adieu. I felt a 
strange emotion, in being thus made the 
link of communication between these self- 
devoted followers of our blessed Lord, 
and the world which they had for ever 
quitted; and, when I saw with what af- 
fection they cherished the recollection of 
many whose faces they expected to see 
no mere in this life, I turned with peculiar 
pleasure to our Saviour’s animating as- 
surance—There is no man that hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or lands, for my sake and 
the gospel’s, but he shali receive a hundred- 
fold now in this time, and in the world to 
come life everlasting. 

‘I left with them a late Number of the 
Missionary Register, and another of the 
Christian Observer, which I had just re- 
ceived from England.” 

(To be Continued.) 


CALCUTTA MISSION COLLEGE. 


From a sermon preached by the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, on Advent Sunday, 
1820, and containing many excellent and 
impressive passages, we shall extract a 
few paragraphs respecting the value and 
importance of the Gospel, and the duty of 
communicating it to the heathen, with 
especial reference to the case of the na- 
tives of India. 

‘¢ There lurks in some men,” remarks 
his lordship, **a degree of prejudice 
against what they denominate SPECULA- 
TIVE TRUTHS, and a proportionate dis- 
position to treat them of as little impor- 
tance: such will not very readily discern 
in the scheme of our redemption any proofs 
of the Wisdom of God. There cannot, 
however, be a more unjust or more dan- 
gerous distinction, than that which is thus 
attempted. All the speculative truths of 
religion which are revealed in Scripture 
{and no others deserve any serious re- 
gard,) are, in their inferences and conse- 
quences and relations, highly practical ; 
they are, in truth, the very basis of all 
practice ; and none is more extensively 
so, than the doctrine of our redemption 
through Christ. 

‘¢ We find, through all the walks of hu- 
man life, and in every region of the earth, 
that faith in a Divine Redeemer is the 
ground work of the severest morality ; 
and that no virtue, judged even as the 
world judges of virtue, from its benign 
effects on social happiness, can in point of 
efficacy or extent be compared with the 
graces of the Christian. It may truly be 
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affirmed, that the Advent of Christ has, 
in its consequences, ennobled aur nature ; 
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and, where, happily, men are living under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, has visi- 
bly restored it to the semblance of some- 
thing divine. The ideal standard of hu- 
man excellence, formed before our Sa- 
viour’s appearance, falls very far short of 
what is attainable, and is really attained, 
in the school of Christ.” 

‘¢ Our nature, in its inconsistencies and 
contradictions, in its weaknesses and in 
its strength, in its elevation and depres- 
sion, conspires with Scripture to bear wit- 
ness to our primeval fall: andthe wisdom 
of God has been exerted in a scheme for 
our restoration through Jesus Christ; a 
scheme, in which mercy is the moving 
principle—in which holiness is vindicated 
—in which justice is satisfied—in which 
our weakness is upholden by Divine sup- 
port—in which holy desires are instilled 
into the hearit—in which sorrow is com- 
forted—in which repentance is efficacious 
—in which sin is pardoned—in which God 
is reconciled—in which the world is over- 
come ; and, in our last hour, death is de- 
prived of his triumph. It is to such a 
scheme more especially, that the Apostle 
refers, when he speaks of the manifold 
wisdom ef God: and its complicated 
characters of power and wisdom we are 
able to a certain extent to appreciate, 
even with our faint perception of things 
divine. In nospeculation merely human 
have such difficulties ever been proposed 
for solution ; still less can it be said that 
they have been solved upon principles, at 
once so coherent, and at the same time so 
sublime in their objects, so simple in their 
operation, and so effectual in their result. 
The greatness of the Deity and the misery 
of man had been the theme of sages from 
the earliest times: but who had ever sug- 
gested, as among things possible, a theory, 
by which, while God should be vindicated, 
man should be saved ? 

‘“*A zeal for the glory of God will be 
forcibly directed to the state of those 
nations, in which the Gospel’is not 
merely undervalued, but utterly un- 
known. 

‘* Where, for instance, shall its ener- 
gies be excited, if they are dormant in 
the land which we now inhabit? In 
what other region of the known world 
is the glory of God more effectually 
obscured, and his truth—to allude to 
the Apostle’s saying—more palpably 
turned into a lie? (Rom.i. 25.) The 
case of ruder nations furnishes no an- 
swer to this question: refinement, when 
corrupted, may be worse than barba- 
rism ; and system has a power of evil be- 
yond simplicity. 

*“ Where else too, we may ask, do we 
find more evident vestiges of that fal! 
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from primeval uprightness, which the 
Gospel was designed to repair’ From 
the dislocated strata and contused posi- 
tion of heterogeneous ‘substances in the 
bowels of the earth, the Geologist attests 
the breaking up of the vast deep in times 
remote, if he yield not implicit faith to 
the Scriptures; and here, in like man- 
ner, does the Christian trace indubita- 
ble evidence of that wreck and ruin of 
the moral world, which the same Scrip- 
tures record. And who can _ contein- 
plate these appearances, and not lament 
them? or who, that laments them, can 
be backward to employ the remedy ?— 
I mean not, of course, in any way but 
that of affectionate and Christian solici- 
tude, and by teaching and ‘ persuading 
the things concerning the kingdom of 
God.’ 

‘There have been, and even yet 
perhaps they are not extinct, certain 
prejudices against all endeavours to 
disseminate Christianity in this coun- 
try. With those which are purely poli- 
tical I have no other concern, than to 
remark, that all policy is, to say the 
least of it, very questionable, when it is 
manifestly opposed to the purposes of 
Him ‘ who ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and giveth it to whomsoever He will.’ 
(Dan. iv. 17.) No policy, in fact, in a 
case like the present, can be openly avow- 
ed, which does not profess to keep in 
view the real interests and permanent 
happiness of the governed: and thus the 
question will be reduced to the very sim- 
ple one, whether the temporal and eternal 
good, one or both of them, of the nations 
around us, would not be promoted by a 
gradual developement to their minds and 
hearts, of the truths of the Gospel. I say, 
gradual; for he who should attempt or 
expect more than this, would in the at- 
tempt do mischief, and in the expectation 
evince little knowledge of the actual state 
of things. 

‘© We hear it sometimes hinted, that 
these people are already in a condition 
which, perhaps, may be deteriorated, but 
cannot easily be improved. If, however, 
the prevaleace of liberal knowledge—ha- 
bits of industry—mutual confidence in 
the transactions of life—a_ respect for 
the basis of all moral integrity, I mean 
truth—the absence of those social dis- 
tinctions, which serve only to depress 
the great mass of the species—the eleva- 
tion of the female part of society to 
their proper dignity and influence—and 
the possession of that liberty, where- 
with Christ hath made men free, (Gal. 
v. 1.) and which is really the principle, 
however overlooked, of all national great- 
ness and prosperity in modern times ;— 
if these several particulars enter largely 
into the theory of the well-being of any 
people, it were surely too much to aban- 
don all established maxfms, and the dic- 
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tates of our common feelings, in mere 
courtesy to supposed interests or secret 
predilections. For the want of such na- 
tional blessings as those which are here 
enumerated, no equivalent can be plead- 
ed, and no compensation made. 

“ There is one other point which must 
not be overlooked: it is the UNIVER- 
SALITY, professedly intended and pro- 
mised to the Faith of Christ; and, of 
course, the duty, which is thus imposed 
on all Christians, in their proper spheres 
of action, to promote and extend it. 

‘‘ If God is one, so also must be His 
final purpose respecting man: if the Sa- 
viour be but one, so also must be the me- 
thod of salvation: if the Holy Spirit be 
but one, He can never have inspired or 
suggested all the jarring systems, which 
divide mankind.” 

** It cannot be imagined, that, in the 
work prescribed to the Church of Christy 
that branch of it to which we belong 
has no part, nor even a subordinate part, 
to fill. It should seem, indeed, if hes 
duties are to be measured by her means 
and opportunities, that no church since 
the days of the Apostles has been called 
to such high destinies. To what for- 
tuitous coincidence shall we impute it, 
that, at this moment, her clergy are 
exercising their ministry in every quar- 
ter of the globe? In America, flourish- 
ing churches have grown up entirely 
under her patronage. In Africa, a co- 
lony has been planted, by which her 
doctrines and discipline are brought 
into contact with the superstitions of 
ignorant and barbarous tribes. In New 
South Wales, she has a field before he: 
nearly equal in extent to the whole of 
Europe. And what shall we say of Asia? 
A vast empire has been giyen us, gr 
rather imposed upon us: and whege- 
fore? He, who can reconcile such a 
consummation even to philosophical views 
of the ways of God, without reference 
to the purposes of His manifold wisdom 
as revealed in Scripture, and can believe 
it to have been brought about merely for 
the gratification of our avarice or vanity, 
cannot have advanced very far in the 
knowledge which sound philosophy might 
teach him: it is not merely unchristian ; it 
is unphilosophica], it is unreasonable, to 
believe that God ever works in vain, o1 
ever brings about mighty revolutions with 
a view to results comparatively mean aud 
trivial.” 

His lordship then adverts to the intend- 
ed mission college at Calcutta. *“ An insti- 
tution,” he remarks, “ is likely to arise in 
this vicinity, calculated as we trust, un- 
der Providence, to advance the glory of 
God, and the highest interests of man.— 
It is designed to be strictly collegiate, in 
constitution, in discipline, and in cha- 
racter.” 

“ The intention is, to make the disci- 
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pline and studies established in our Eng- 
lish universities, with so much benefit to 
the cause of true religion and sound learn- 
ing. the basis of the constitution of the 
college near Calcutta; and to raise upon 
them such a superstructure as the circum- 
stances of this country and the particular 
destination of the students may sequire. 
In their studies, theology, with all that is 
subsidiary to it, will form the prominent 
etmploy ment of those who are designed for 
the ministry ; combining with the study 
of the holy Scriptures, Hebrew and the 
learned languages, ecclesiastical and pro- 
fane history, the elements of natural phi- 
losophy, and so much of mathematical 
knowledge as may tend to invigorate their 
minds and facilitate all other acquire- 
ments. There is no district within the 
limits of the British possessions in the 
East, to which the benefits of the college 
may not eventually be extended.” 

The objects and expected items of ex- 
penditure of the college are thus enume- 
rated by his lordship.— 

“* 1. The Society, in founding the col- 
lege, contemplates the establishment of 
missionary stations, wherever an open- 
ing shall seem to present itself for ac- 
complishing their benevolent purposes.— 
To supply such stations with missionaries 
and their proper assistants, and to keep 
up a never-failing succession of them, is 
their primary object ; to which every thing 
else is collateral and subsidiary. 

2. The foundation of scholarships is only 
second in importance to the preceding 
head, and even prior to it in actual ope- 
ration. A scholarship, it is computed, 
taking the average on the difference of ex- 
pense in maintaining European students 
(or those of European habits) and Na- 
tives, and reckoning on a moderate rate of 
interest, may be founded and endowed for 
5000 Sicca Rupees. On the interest of this 
sum, one student at a time may be con- 
stantly educated in the college, free of 
every charge. 

3. The College Library is calculated to 
receive nearly 5000 volumes. It will be 
desirable to store it with the most approv- 
ed works; the purchase of which will 
obviously be attended with considerable 
expense. 

‘© 4. The College Press will embrace an 
important and efficient department of the 
college labours. For the expense of print- 
ing versions of the holy Scriptures, if a 
statement already alluded to may be 
credited,* provision for some time will 





* His lordship alludes to 50002. voted 
by the Bible Society, in aid of the trans- 
lation and publication of the Scriptures 
by the College; a report, but not the offi- 
cial communication, of which seems to 
have reached India. His lordship has 
since handsomely acknowledged the grant. 
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probably have been made: but for print- 
ing versions of the Liturgy, of short Reli- 
gious Treatises and Tracts, such as those 
of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, of elementary books of sci- 
ence, and of school books, a considerable 
fund will in time be required: and from 
the very commencement of the college la- 
bours something may be attempted in this 


way. 
“ 5 & 6. Both Christian avd Native 


Schools are within the contemplation ot 
the Society. One of the former kind will 
be indispensable to every missionary sta- 
tion; and such might be established to 
great advantage, in some instances, where 
no missionary station could conveniently 
be formed. In Native schools, the ele- 
ments of useful knowledge and the English 
language will be taught, wherever it may 
seem desirable, without any immediate re- 
ference to Christianity. In either case, it 
will be among the objects of the college to 
supply masters well qualified for the un- 
dertaking. 

“© 7, The College Buildings, it is ex- 
pected, will be of as durable construction 
as any which have lately been erected in 
this country ; but the expediency is mani- 
fest, especially considering the ravages 
made by the climate, of having a smal! 
fund in reserve for repairs. 


UNITED STATES COLONIZA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


Our readers will recollect the pain- 
ful reverses which befell the United 
States Colonization Society’s first mis- 
sion to Africa, to form a settlement on 
the Sherbro for recaptured Negroes and 
Free People cf Colour ; and we regret 
that the mass of current religious in- 
telligence has hitherto prevented our 
stating subsequent proceedings on this 
subject, which, we are happy to say, are 
of a more auspicious character. 

The misfortunes of the first expedi- 
tion being clearly traced to circum- 
stances of a peculiar kind, and capable 
of being guarded against in future, a 
second expedition was sent out from 
the United States, and arrived at Sierra 
Leone, where the survivors of the first 
party had found a hospitable refuge. 
The delay which had occurred in con- 
sequence of the first failure, gave time 
for a deliberate consideration of the 
advantages and disadvantages of locat- 
ing the intended American settlement 
in the Sherbro country, onthe very con- 
fines of Sierra Leone ; in consequence 
of which it was wisely determined to 
fix upon a spot further down the coast, 
where there would be an ample field 
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for the exertions of the settlers of both 
nations, without danger of collision, 
and with much greater facilities for 
effecting the humane object common to 
both. Accordingly, Mr. Andrus and 
Mr. Bacon proceeded in a schooner 
down the coast towards the Bassa coun- 
try, to fix upon and negotiate for an 
eligible site for the intended colony, 
taking with then twoconverted natives, 
with whose names our readers are fa- 
miliar, William Davis and William 
T'amba. They reached the Bassa coun- 
try at the beginning of April of last 
year. Theold king, John, who had 
received Mr. Cates so cordially on his 
visit to these parts, wasdead. On the 
12th of April, the new King and the 
Headmen held a palaver with their vi- 
siters ; when an agreement was made 
for a quantity of land, to be held by 
an annual payment, or tribute, of two 
casks of rum, two casks of manufac- 
tured tobacco, one box of pipes, twenty 
pieces of cloth, and other articles. 

The following extract of a letter from 
the Rev. W. Johnson to the Church 
Missionary Society, dated Regent’s 
Town, April 27, 1821, states some of 
the circumstances under which the ne- 
gotiation was brought to a successful 
termination. 


“ Last night, I was agreeably surprised 
at the return of Mr. Bacon, who had been 
down the coast to the Bassa country. 
William Davis also returned ; and they 
were accompanied by the King’s son of 
that country. William Tamba is gone 
again on a missionary visit to the Sherbro 
people. 

‘*The Missionaries have succeeded in 
obtaining land; they have a sufficient 
quantity to begin a colony in the Bassa 
country. It appears that the king of that 
country is in earnest, or be would not have 
sent his son; which may be taken asa 
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token of his sincerity 1m respect to his pro- 
mise of the land. 

‘¢ Our people were in the evening school 
when William Davis and the Prince arri- 
ved. I took the Prince to the school- 
house ; and, had our friends in England 
seen the sight, they would have wept for 
joy. His countrymen who were standing 
in their respective classes, left them with- 
out asking leave, surrounded the son of 
their king, shook hands with him in the 
most affectionate manner, and inquired 
after their relatives. Some leaped for joy 
when they heard that thelr parents were 
alive ; and the prospect of the Gospel be- 
ing soon carried to them, caused such sen- 
sations as cannot well be described. Da- 
vid Noah heard that his father and bro- 
thers were all alive and well. William 
Davis said that he had seen some of the 
persons who had sold him; and who tried 
to hide themselves, being ashamed to look 
at him. He heard that his mother was 
alive ; but she was too far in the interior 
to enable him to pay her a visit this time: 
he, however, sent her a present, anda 
message that he hoped soon to see her, 
and to have her in his family. Some of 
the people were so struck when they saw 
Davis, that they scarcely would believe 
that he was the same; as an instance otf 
one returning, who had been sold out of 
the country, had never occurred before. 
Is this not like the case of Joseph’? Oh, 
how wonderful are the ways of the Lord ! 

‘* The missionaries have agreed % settle 
on the shores of the Bassa country, in the 
beginning of next dry season.” 

It had been the intention of the Church 
Missionary Society, to embrace the first 
opportunity of entering on the promising 
field of missionary exertion among thic 
Bassa people, which the late Mr. Cates’s 
visit had opened. The friends of the So- 
ciety must rejoice that American Christians 
have gained a footing there ; and that the 
previous researches of their Missionary 
have led, in any measure, to the attain- 
ment of this object. The new colony will 
serve as a point of support to the exertions 
of Native, as well as of American and 
English, Christians, to diffuse the light of 
the Gospel on these long injured shores. 


I> For a variety of interesting Religious Intelligence, we refer our readers to 
the Appendix for 1821. 
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View of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 

France.—The new French ministry 
lave begun to develope, in no very con- 
ciliating or prudent manner, their view 
respecting the internal administration 
of the country. The keeper of the seals 
(M. Peyronnet,) in introducing the 
project of a new law for the regulation 
of the press, in the place of the cen- 
sorship, which is about to expire, be- 
gau with stating the necessity of re- 
straining the licentiousness of the po- 
litical journals, and the difficulty of 
framing laws for that purpose: espe- 
cially as an article in a paper, and 
still more a series of articles, might 
have a decidedly libellous or seditious 
tendency, though so cautiously drawn 
up as to afford no ground for legal 
conviction. He considered, therefore, 
that a “moral appreciation” is ne- 
cessary to prevent the effects of in- 
flammatory writings which evade the 
technical provisions of statutes. To 
remedy the evil, the new project pro- 
poses io take into consideration the ge- 
neral spirit and tendency of periodical 
publieations, and to iry offenders, not 
by a jury, but by the judges of the 
royal courts, who are stipendiaries of 
government. Under such a system, 
it is plain that no opposition paper, 
however moderate, can be safe; for, 
temperate as may be each individual 
article, it will be easy to denounce the 
journal, in the language of the pro- 
ject, as * injurious in its spirit and 
tendency to public peace, to respect 
for the religion of the state or the 
. other religions legally recognised in 
France, to the authority of the king, 
or the stability of the constitutional 
institutions ;” nor, we conclude, will it 
be difficult under such circumstances 
to procure its “ suspension,” if not 
its * suppression,” by the royal courts. 
It is this last point that constitutes, in 
our view, the chief enormity of the 
measure ; for, to a certain extent, the 
“spirit” of a writing is always taken 
into the account by a jury, as well as 
the precise words; nor should we 
greatly fear for the cause of liberty, 
either in France or England, if even 
a more considerable latitude were 
given in this respect to twelve impar- 
tial persons, in forming their opinion 
of alleged libels. But it isthe super- 
cession of a constitutional jury, and 


the substitution of what in this coun- 
try we should call a star-chamber, 
that renders the proposed law so fatal 
to honest discussion. Some modifi- 
cations, which might abate the oppres- 
sive tendency of this measure, were 
expected from the committee to whom 
it was referred to report upon the 
provisions ; but not only have all the 
obnoxious parts of the law been per- 
mitted to remain in full force, but far- 
ther severities appear to have been 
introduced. The reading of the report 
of the committee caused the most tu- 
multuous agitation in the chamber of 
deputies ; and we may look forward to 
very stormy debates upon every stage 
of the progress of this projét. Among 
various other provisions proposed to be 
adopted, and some of which strike us 
as highly exceptionable, is one which 
permits the restoration of the censor- 
ship in the interval of the sessions, 
whenever ministers may consider it 
expedient. 

It is curious to remark the language 
employed by the committee in making 
its report. They deny the necessity 
of the existence of public journals to 
the preservation of liberty, so long as 
the right of petition is secured, the 
tribune is free and public, the admi- 
nistration of justice is pure, and every 
one may print his opinions in another 
form. They admit their possible use- 
fulness, but represent the danger aris- 
ing from them as much greater than 
their usefulness. In short, their prin- 
ciples would lead to the suppression of 
all public journals which treat of politi- 
cal subjects, and which are not dictated 
and controlled by the state. Should 
this projét be adopted in its present 
form, the boasted charter of France 
will be little more than a dead letter ; 
and the will of the minister of the 
day, and not the principles of the 
constitution, will regulate the freedom 
of public discussion. What is to be 
expected from the present cabinet, may 
be augured from this initial project, to 
which their conduct in the mean time 
has exactly corresponded ; for though 
they came into office with a pledge to 
abolish the censorship, they have not 
only brought forward a measure far 
more injurious and tyrannical (a mea- 
sure also which puts it into their power 
to re-appoint a censorship whenever 
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it shall suit their views to do so;) but 
they have employed the unexpired mo- 
ments of the existing law—a law which 
they themselves had most vehemently 
reprobated—with a rigour hitherto un- 
known ; not only mutilating or reject- 
ing articles in the journals at their 
pleasure, but, in the case of the pro- 
posed law on the press, prohibiting all 
discussion whatever, even of the most 
moderate description. 

The only relieving circumstance 
which we can discover in their mea- 
sure, is, that offences against Chris- 
tianity, whether as established or tole- 
rated, are considered weighty enough 
to be noticed; though even here we 
shall be agreeably surprised if in ope- 
ration the effect of this clause is not 
found somewhat to resemble the cele- 
brated Declaration of James the Se- 
eond, which, under a specious plea of 
liberality, was covertly intended to 
serve only the purposes of intolerance 
and bigotry. 

On the foreign policy of the new 
cabinet we can have no remarks to 
offer, as no decisive indications of its 
bearing have yet been given. The 
Viscount de Chateaubriand, well known 
by his writings, is appointed ambas- 
sador to the court of St. James’s. 

Speatn.—The capital and provinces 
of Spain still remain in a state of 
great agitation, from the struggle of 
contending parties. The Cortes have 
declared that the cause of these dis- 
turbances is to be found in the con- 
duct ant measures of administration, 
which have alienated the affections 
and destroyed the confidence of the 
country. They particularly dwell upon 
the evils which have arisen from a 
licentious press, which they consider 
might have been checked by an efii- 
cient executive ; and they recommend 
the formation of a new cabinet. 
The old ministers have accordingly 
been removed. Whoever may be ap- 
pointed to succeed them, will have a 
sufficiently onerous and invidious task 
to perform in steering the vessel of 
the state through the dangers which 
menace it, and preventing the civil 
war which seems to impend over this 
agitated country. 

Turxkey.—The last month has af- 
forded no new light respecting the 
intentions of Russia with regard to 
Turkey ; nor any decisive intelligence 
respecting the .internal affairs of the 
latter power, excepting, that it would 
appear that Persia does not continue 
her hostile advance into the Turkish 
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territory, and that the Greeks have 
succeeded in getting possession of 
some more of the fortified places of the 
Morea and the adjacent provinces. 
The report of an unjustifiable outrage 
committed by the Greeks on the cap- 
ture of one of these places, Tripoliz- 
za, where, it was said, that in the 
teeth of a capitulation they had indis- 
criminately massacred the Turks, men, 
women, and children, who had fallen 
into their power, produced a strong 
sensation to their disadvantage in this 
country. There is great reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the report is either 
altogether untrue, or essentially mis- 
represented, But even if it weré true, 
much as we should lament the oc- 
currence, and strongly as we should 
reprobate the conduct of the Greeks, 
we should no more be induced by it 
to change our view of the intrinsic 
justice of their cause, and of the duty 
of aiding it, than we should be led to 
abandon the cause of the African racé, 
because the captives in a slave ship 
had risen on their keepers, and thrown 
them into the sea, or because some 
signal instance of bad faith had at- 
tended an insurrection of slaves in 
the West Indies. Our general views 
on the subject of Greece remain un- 
altered. We refer for them to our 
former Nuinbers, 

Unitep Sratres.—The President’s 
message, at the opening of Congress, 
speaks of the relations of the United 
States with Great Britain, as con- 
tinuing on an amicable footing. With 
France there had been some inter- 
ruption of direct commerce on account 
of the refusal of that country to ac- 
cept the terms of maritime intercourse 
proposed by the United States, and 
agreed to by England. The message 
intimates without disguise the satis- 
faction of the President at the success 
of the Independent party in South 
America; and even goes so far as to 
avow it to be the intention of the 
government of the United States to 


recommend to the government of 


Spain to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of its Trans-atlantic provinces. 
The treasury report presents a most 
economical view of the public ex 
penses ; the civil, military, diplomatic, 
naval, and miscellaneous expenditure 
being only about two miliion one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. ‘The message briefly alludes 
to the efforts which continue to be 
made bythe American navy for the 
entire suppression of the Slave Trade 
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DOMESTIC. 

Meetings have been held in various 
counties of England, to consider the 
causes and the remedy of the present 
agricultural distress. These meetings 
have been attended chiefly by land 
owners and farmers, who certainly 
have not thrown much light on the 
subject of their consideration, how- 
ever loud and well founded may be 
their complaints of growing difficulty 
and depression. That, however, which 
is their main grievance atthe present 
moment—namely, the lowness of the 
price of the necessaries of life—is so 
direct a consequence of the bounty of 
a gracious Providence in multiplying 
the fruits of the earth, that we dare 
not regard it, whatever may be the in- 
convenience caused by it to a part of 
the community, in any other light than 
that ofa signal blessing for which we 
cannot be too grateful. The obvious 
remedy for the evils under which the 
farmers labour, is a reduction of 
rent fairly adapted to the new circum- 
stances of the country. A farther 
relief might doubtless be obtained by 
a reformation of the poor laws, and 
by such a diminution of the public 
expenditure as would lead to a dimi- 
nution of taxes; but it is vain to 
anticipate any early or sensible relief 
from this source, either to the farmer 
or the landlord. The latter, we ap- 
prehend, must submit to a considera- 
ble abridgment of the income he has 
oflate been deriving from land, and 
which has been progressively increas- 
ing for the last twenty-five or thirty 
years: nor do we conceive that any 
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contrivance which the wit of man 
can suggest, will avail, under existing 
circumstances, to prevent the necessity 
of this result. As for the notion 
promulgated by some individuals, of 
reverting to the ruinous system of a 
paper currency, unsupported by a 
metallic basis, with the view of rais- 
ing the price of the necessaries of 
life, it is too extravagant to require a 
single remark. 

The state of Ireland, or rather of 
the only pari of Ireland which has 
experienced any serious disturbance, 
the county of Limerick, is becoming 
more tranquil. We hope soon to en- 
ter at some length into the circum- 
stances of this part of the empire, 
when we shall endeavour to point out 
the causes which retard its improve- 
ment, and retain it in its present un- 
civilized and semi-savage state. In 
the mean time, we beg to call the at- 
tention ofthe public to a pamphilet* 
which has recently been published 
by that tried and indefatigable friend 
of Ireland, Mr. Robert Steven, as 
full of valuable information and im- 
portant suggestions. He has contem- 
plated the state of that country with 
the eye of a Christian philanthropist, 
and we trust that his representations 
will obtain the attention they de- 
serve. The pamphlet reached us at 
too late a period of the month to 
admit of our doing more than giving 
this brief annunciation ofits appear- 
ance and import. 

*<*Remarks on the present State of 
Ireland,” &c. printed for Smith and 
Elder, Fenchurch Street. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


; BENEVOLUS; Latcus ; TWuerls; Pact- 
; F.S.; and .4 Memoir of Mrs. K.; are 


We cannot pledge ourselves respecting the proposed papers of ANGLO-AMERICANUS, 
on the condition of Episcopacy in the United States of America, till we see them. 
Some particulars in his letter seem also to require an authentic signature, with which 
he will perhaps be kind enough to favour us. 


We are sorry a correspondent has had the trouble to transcribe Bishop Burnet’s 
as it has already appeared in our pages. 


Letter to Charles II. 
1808, page 753. 


See Vol. for 


J. F. G. was probably not aware that the Memoir of Dr. Bateman, which he wishes to 


reprint, has been reprinted by Mr. Butterworth, Fleet Street; 


Tract Society. 


and by the Edinburgh 


C. D. will find that the proceedings of the Church Pract Society have been regularly 


reported in our pages. 


We are requested to state, that the half of a Bank-Note, No. 6981, foi 1002. has been 
received by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

We refer the Correspondents who have addressed us relative to the plan of our work 
on completing our Twentieth Volume, to the statements on that subject in the Pre- 
fatory Remarks, in the Appendix for 1821, published with the present Number. 





